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ES ESL 
led him into that neighbourhood, two or three times a 
week. About two years after the purchase of his first 
nag at Hamilton, he was led to think of establishing his 
head-quarters in that pretty town. Several of the more 
respectable of his patients had recommended, and soli- 
cited this change. [is friends at the Manse approved ; 
so, after proper consideration, William, seeing he had not 
much to lose in leaving Kirk of Shotts, and had a fair, 
and more fertile field before him, moved westward, ac- 
cording to the natural progress of the arts and sciences, 
at the Martinmas term, exactly a century ago, and took 
up his abode in a better house, in which was one com- 
partment called “the shop,” and another the study. 
There was besides a stable, and a kail-yard. ; 

This new establishment might even accommodate a 
wife—and in spring a wife was brought home to it. 
Even this step was maturely considered. William’s 
professional engagements had rapidly increased during 
the winter and spring, and his fees were higher. He 
now numbered lairds and ladies among his patients, and 
had accounts amounting to £1. 5s.,and even £2., where 
cases were desperate and tedious. He knew that he 
often lost money and customers, frum having no one 
save a heedless lad at home to note the orders and calls 
which came in, while he was galloping through the 
country. Upon this last prudential argument, the good 
old people of the Manse yielded ; the old lady sighing, 
and remarking, that * since it must be, it was as well 
soon as syne.” So our William obtained the crowning 
blessing of his life. His wife’s little fortune was useful 
also. It enabled him to add to his means, and increase 
the comforts of his family, by farming a small piece of 
ground ; while her connections brought new friends and 
new patients. William was now a happy man. He 
had the neatest, if not the largest house, the handsomest 
wife, and the highest medical reputation in Hamilton, 
and seven miles round it, At the following Michaelmas, 
as a mark of respect for his character, he was chosen a 
member of the council of the burgh, and at the next 
again, the provost, though he was still a very young 
man to have attained such honours. And now respect- 
able neiglibours, farmers, and proprietors, pressed their 
sons upon him as apprentices in surgery and pharmacy. 
His hands were full of employment, his friends and pa- 
tients still increasing ; and his fame, extending through 
a wider circle, had now reached Glasgow, where his 
old master in the Candleriggs boasted of his former ap- 
prentice. 

If you suppose that with this accession of wealth, and 
honour, and domestic happiness, William was to close 
his books, and sit down contented, you mistake his cha- 
racter. To increase his knowledge, to excel in his pro. 
fession, was still, as ever, his fondest ambition. It might 
have been thought, that with his wife, and children, and 
friends about him, and with numerous duties, both pub- 
lic and private, his time was fully filled up, and that the 
social or peaceful night should now have succeeded the 
busy day. And so it did, and yet William found time 
to keep pace with the rapidly improving spirit of the age 
in many things, but especially in all that related to medi- 
cal science, and his favourite pursuit of chemistry. While 
every one admired his attainments, he alone was dissatis- 
fied, conscious of the defects of his early medical educa- 
tion, and how much remained to the physician who would 
press onward in his profession. The smiles of his wife 
and children could not shake his purposes, or lull him 
in the dream that he had done enough, while so much lay 
before him. It would, however, have been most opposite 
to his character to have neglected his increasing busi- 
ness, and his present duties. His small practice was the 
means of respectability, and of domestic happiness, and 
he stuck sedulously to it ; looking, meanwhile, cautiously 
and prudently around, and awaiting for the favourable 
Moment no one knew better how to seize and improve. 
Near William's native parish had lived and flourished 
for time immemorial, the family of Lang Cawderwude, 
a race of Lanarkshire dignitaries, who had not at that 
time been much heard of, beyond their own corner of 
the county, though there, or at least in the parish of Kil- 
bride, they could be traced far beyond the persecuting 
times, and back to the wars of Bruce and Wallace. 
Though only “ small lairds,” the Lang Cawderwude fa- 
mily were great folks compared with our William’s 
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stock, though I have made the very most that is possible 
of his ancestry. But education and good conduct level 
still higher distinctions ‘The laird of Lang Cawderwude, 
among a family of ten sons and daughters, had also a 
William,—our second Scotish William,—who was a few 
years younger than the first. The value of his father's 
estate might, in those days, be from £70 to £80 a-year; 
and, as was usual, he farmed it himself, and supported 
his large family on its produce. His father being in the 
rank of lairds, the second William was not subjected to 
the indignity of an apprenticeship. He was intended 
for the church ; and while attending the Glasgow univer- 
sity, he was boarded in a gentecler style than our Wil- 
liam, his brea expenses amounting to almost 5s., 
besides getting his clean linen, and many little helps 
from Lang Cawderwude. He had some relatives in a 
thriving way in Glasgow, and, as a “ luird’s” son, visit- 
ed both prosperous citizens and learned professors. When 
he had attended Glasgow college for five years, his friends 
were mortified to find that he had no inclination to come 
out in the church, and preferred the profession of incdi- 
cine. Idleness in such a family was out of the question ; 
and when he expressed a wish to become the partner and 
assistant of our William at Hamilton, they gladly ac- 
quiesced, so well established was the character of “ the 
new doctor,” for ability, integrity, and prudence. Simi- 
lar tastes and pursuits had thrown the young men much 
together of late; and they promised theinsclves both 
pleasure and advantage in a closer connection. And 
now mark the conditions of the compact of these ob- 
scure surgeons ;—the younger William was to be re- 
ceived into the home of the elder to acquire, in the first 
place, 9 general knowledge of the routine of actual prac- 
tice, for it was only by books he yet knew any thing of 
medicine. The partnership was otherwise entered into 
with no hope of gain, no speculation of profit—nothing be- 
yond the frugal means of an independent livelihood, and 
the power of prosecuting their profession in turns, by 
going alternately to London or Edinburgh, in the win- 
ter, to attend the medical classes and the hospitals—a 
singular principle of partnership for two young men to 
form. Our William’s turn, as of right, came first. He 
left his wife and children, and his practice, to the care 
of his friend, and in the winter of 1739 repaired to Edin- 
burgh, which at the time boasted of several eminent 
medical professors. Need I tell you with what assiduity 
an opportunity was improved, so long waited for, and 
purchased at so anxious a price, with so many efforts of 
self-denial? Some of his friends did not scruple to blame 
him for deserting his practice in this wild way ; but as 
he had the approbation of the person chiefly interested, 
his wife, he did not much mind any one else. The se- 
cond William, left to himself from November till March, 
worked double tides to keep all right in Hamilton, to 
attend the shop, and hold the patients together; and he 
also had his reward, for in the winter of 1740 his turn 
of study came. He attended the medical classes of 
Edinburgh ; and in spring, with the consent of his part- 
ner, went to London to attend such lectures and demon- 
strations as were fitted to advance his professional know- 
ledge. I mentioned before that he had studied in Glasgow 
with the reputation of good scholarship. At that time 
there were in Glasgow two learned printers, brothers, of 
the name of Foulis, who were connected with scientific 
and learned men all over Europe. They printed the 
classics, and all the young students were invited to visit 
their office, to exercise their critical skill in corrections. 
For this purpose, it is said, they used to hang up their 
proof-sheets in the hall of the college, and offer rewards 
for the discovery of errors. From these gentlemen, 
William of Lang Cawderwude, the Scotish student, ob- 
tained a letter of introduction toa very eminent, and also 
a very rich physician in London. After a trial of his 
talents and principles, this gentleman received William 
into his own family, as a pro‘essional assistant, and as the 
tutor of his son. ‘These were brilliant prospects ; and our 
William at Hamilton was too high-minded and generous 
to throw any obstacle in the way of his friend’s advance- 
ment. The connection was amicably dissolved, and to 
their dying day they continued to regard and respect 
each other, though they never again met. Our London 
William, so fortunate in his early establishment, we 
must leave for the present, and keep by our first and fa- 
vourite hero. He was still provost of his little burgh, and far- 
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mer, and surgeon, and student ; husband and father, and 
friend ; and he might have lived and died in the narrow circle 
of Hamilton a respected man ; but a brighter career lay 
before him, nor was it less happy. Already he had reaped 
the fruits of his own early planting ; but as he had never 
relaxed in diligent and useful culture, there was still 
much to gather in. 

His grandee neighbour, the duke, who seldom resided 
at Hamilton palace, happened once when there to be 
taken suddenly ill; and, on this emergency, the country 
doctor was sent for, his grace feeling no reluctance to 
entrust himself to a practitioner of whom every one 
spoke so well; and who, instead of the usual conceit of 
ignorance, had had the good sense to attend Monro, even 
after he was married and in full practice. It is told that 
William, whose general talents were hardly yet appre- 
ciated, not only benefited the duke as a physician, but 
delighted him, as a companion full of knowledge and 
vivacity, as a philosopher and a man of the world, prized 
the move for being thus found in obscurity. In this year 
William took out his medical degree at Glasgow, and 
became entitled to the dignified name long betore gra- 
tuitously bestowed. He was once more ripe for an access 
of guod tortune,—and itecame. The lectureship of chemistry 
in Glasgow was vacant; at the suggestion of the duke he so- 
licited and obtained a situation which his previous studies 
had fitted him to fill with honour to himself and advan- 
tage to his pupils. He now removed his family to Glas- 
gow. Here he was placed in a light in which he could 
at last be fairly seen and truly judged. He stood every test, 
surpassed every expectation, obtained a large and Jucra- 
tive city practice, eclipsed all his predecessors in the 
chemical chair, and became, what he always continued 
to be, the idol of his numerous pupils. He had not held 
this situation above three years, when a higher became 
vacant ; and without solicitation, William was appointed 
by the crown, Regius Professor of Medicine. Universi- 
ties were now emulous which shonld obtain so eminent 
a teacher, so popular a lecturer, so admired a man; and 
his next step was the chemical professorship of Edin- 
burgh, which, from his still increasing reputation for 
science, he was solicited to fill. In the metropolis of his 
native country his numerous patients were of the highest 
classes, and it was said truly, that all his patients became 
his friends. Step by step he rose to the proudest dis- 
tinctions in the university. Students flocked from all 
parts of Europe to his lectures; and his name was now 
as familiarly known in the colleges, and among the men 
of science in France and Germany, as it had ever been 
in the upper and lower wards of Lanarkshire—and how 
differently appreciated! 

Of his merits as a writer on medicine, a lecturer, and 
practising physician, I am not qualified to speak ; but he 
was the most distinguished man in the university, which 
was upheld by the lustre of his name. It is understood, 
that even in this advanced age of discovery and im- 
provement, his reputation still ranks high, nor is it likely 
to be svon eclipsed. One trait of his character falls within 
the reach of every understanding—his amiable and gene- 
rous conduct to his pupils. He had known what it was 
to struggle with difficulties, and with what may be called 
poverty : and his sympathies ever flowed frecly towards 
young men of superior talents placed as he had been in 
early life. He loved to distinguish them, and to encour- 
age and aid their efforts. He lectured till within a few 
months of his death, which took place when he had at- 
tained the advanced age of seventy-seven, full ot years 
and honours. On his coffin was read the illustrious 
name of WitiiAM CULLEN. 

Having thus disposed of onc William, the fortunes of 
the second may be more rapidly traced. Wiitiam Hunter 
of Long Calderwood was the elder brother of John 
Hunter, and the uncle of Dr. Matthew Baillic. 

“Eminent names these in medical annals,” said Mr. 
Dodsley. 

“ Brave eaglets from the Scotish nest of Long Calder- 
wood,” cried Miss Harding. 

“ And Joanna, too!” whispered Sophia. “ Ay, Joanna 
Baillie too—and Mrs. John Hunter. You remember 
your favourite canzonet in days of Ancient Melodies, Mrs. 
[Herbert ?” 

“ My Mother bids me bind my hair,”—to be sure I do: 
—such a constellation of Northern stars; and all cluster- 
ing about one eminent name—for I derive them all from 
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the little apothecary’s shop and the apprentice in the 
Candleriggs, in preference to the Hall-house of Long 
Calderwood. William the first became the intellectual 
father of William the second, who again became the 
parent of John and Matthew. But proceed, Mr. Norman, 
with the second Hamilton surgeon.” 

* As you know the close of his history already, there 
ean be little interest in following it farther, I shut my 
book, and tell you, that after qualifying himself by several 
years of diligent study and preparation, he cominenced a 
course of lectures on some Jimited branch of anatomy 
with which he was thoroughly acquainted, and succeeded 
so well, that he was solicited by his pupils to extend his 
range. He became, as is well known, by slow but sure 
degrees, the most eminent anatomical Iccturer of his time. 
It is related by a friend, that when, after the first lecture 
of his second course, he carried home seventy guineas 
of fees beneath his cloak, he remarked that he never had 
possessed nearly so much money before; yet he lived to 
bequeath a museum to the University at which he had 


studied which cost 70,000/! with a further denation of 


8,000I. to keep it up and in order ; and obtained the highest 
honours, if not the highest fame, in his profession. Hunter 
possessed, in an eminent degree, the virtues usually as- 
cribed to his country. He was economical, cautious, 
persevering—the same plain, frugal man while associat- 
ing with the first nobility in England, as he had been in 
the small shop at Hamilton. He accumulated an im- 
mense fortune; but he made noble use of it, in collecting 
the means of advancing science and perfecting art. I 
may finish my tale by telling you, that, in his most splen- 
did days, the wealthy, learned, admired, and envied old 
bachelor, always said that the happiest hours of his life 
had been spent in Hamilton, in the family of Wititam 
CuLLEn !” 
—>_—— 


She Bittle Fervrpnian, 


But one more evening remained, in which, at this time, 
the circle of the Rounp Taste could be enlivened with 
“ Stories ;” and an amicable discussion arose whether the 
last should be an Jastructive, an Amusing, or a Biogra- 
phical Tale. Charles Herbert surrendered Dampier and 
the Buccaneers to the general taste, and his little sister, 
with emulous generosity, gave up an Irish Tale of the 
Fairies. Miss Harding said her story was intended to 
please all tastes, but might have the fate of the old man 
arf his ass in the fable. She was politely assured th is 
was impossible, and proceeded thus without farther preface. 

“I must take up my story some generations back. The 


grandmother of my brother Clements was the widow of 


a Bristol merchant, who, with her two daughters, found 
it necessary to open a boarding-school at Cliiton. Among 
their first pupils was a little highland girl, one night sud- 
denly consigned to their charge, on the death of her mo- 
ther, who had only three days survived an arrival at the 
Hot Wells, in the last stage of a deep decline. 

The little Janet, not yet six years, might be considered 
as much a nursling as a pupil. Frightened, bewildered, 
and miserable, it required all the tender arts of her gover- 
ness, the youngest daughter of the family, to soothe the 
motherless child, who, in a few hours, in an affecting 
jargon, between the English of her parents, and the na- 
tive Gaelic of her nurse, began to tell of “ poor mamma,” 
* dear mamma,” “ good mamma ;” and soon afterwards 
wept herself to peace on the bosom of her new friend. 
These scenes were renewed at intervals for the next two 
days, till the memory had lost its first bitterness. “ Child- 
hood so easily forgets its grief,” sighed Janet’s young 
governess, almost regretting this sudden oblivion of a 
tender mother, in the heart of an only child. 

When Mr. Macleod, after the funeral of his wife, first 
trusted himself with an interview with his child, he 
could have chided her forgetfulness ; and he, too, sighed 
as she showed him her new black sash, between which 
and “ poor mainma”’ she could perceive no painful associa- 
tion. 

Janet seemed so perfectly reconciled to her new home, 
and so safe, under the protection and able tuition of the 
ladies with whom she was already placed, that her father, 


secretly wondering atsuch coldness of nature inthe child of 


his “adored Margaret,” at once settled her at school at Clif: 
ton. ‘There was this permanent difference between the feel- 
ings of Mr. Maeleodand his daughter, that, four years after 
wards, Janet, though a happy and sometimes a gay crea- 
ture, still loved to talk to her indulgent governess of “ poor 
mamma, dear mamma, good mamma!” while he was 
es a happy husband and father, with no more thought 
ot his “adored Margaret” than beseemed these new and 


blest conditions. Nor was it for her mother alone, but 
for every incident and thing connected with her child- 
hood, that Janet had a tenacious memory, the heart’s 
memory, which brought the home of her infancy contina- 
ally before her. And of this Highland home, and her 
long, long journey southwards, in which she had seen so 
many childish wonders, she would talk to her governcss 
for hours together, on their walks, or in their chamber ; 
and labour lovingly to give her own idea of the delights 
and charms of Glenaloyd,—the hili,—the wood, and the 
brae above the mill, where the hazel nuts grew, the tomhan 
where the fairies danced, the lochan in the nook of the 
hill, where the water lilies floated, the burn where the 
trouts leaped, the gray tower of the castle, where the 
bodach lay hid all day, and “ poor mamma’s” bowery seat 
among the birches. 

The picture was all details—all separate parts; but her 
affectionate governess contrived to arrange these frag- 
ments and broken images into a very agreeable Highland 
landscape, which Janet peopled with collies cattle, and 
pets and favourites of all kinds. Of these the priacipal 
was Echan Breachd—Spotted Hector—the ferryman’s 
boy, whose distinguishing epithet conveyed no very 
agreeable idea of his beauty to the English governess, 
though Janet assured her that Echan was the handsomest 
boy in the glen. 

Notwithstanding the kindness and attentions of her 
new friends, in her first months of suffering from the re- 
straints of a school and a city life, Junet’s impatience for 
what she called home, increased to morbid irritability, 
which alarmed those about her. Like all children, she 
had hailed the prospect of change and of travelling with 
rapturé; and now felt herself’ punished for parting with 
her friends and her home with so much indifference. At 
one time she was discovered singing and talking to a few 
white pebbles she had spread on the green baize covering 
of a carpet, in an unfrequented room; addressing them, 
as if they were shcep, in her pretty unknown language— 
pretty, at least, lisped in the sweet infuntine voice of Janet. 
What occupied so much of her thoughts through the day, 
likewise haunted her dreams. Onc night she was gallop. 
ing her pony homeward; and, on another, while mut- 
tering and murmuring in her sleep, her governess awoke 
her, to hear her describe, with ecstatic delight, that she 
dreamed she was flying on the wind home to Glenaloyd, 
over all that long, long road, and under the big bridge. 
Thus Janet described the Gothic arch of an aqueduct, 
under which her father’s carriage had passed, and which 
had to her been the most stupendous object scen on that 
wonderful journey. 

Janet’s command of the English language was now 
considerabiy increased; and, before she went again to 
slecp, she told her governess her whole story—the story 
of a child of six years old! Yet every child of that age 
has a wonderful and an eventful one, could it only give it 
language. I shall only relate one or two incidents—those 
of Janet’s earliest, wildest recollections—events that hap- 
pened when she was but three years old, of which some 
parts seemed a dream, though others dwelt in her memo- 
ry with the most intense and vivid reality. 

“A wild, wild night that was,” said Janet earnestly ; 
“the rain pouring, and the wind howling, and the river 
roaring from bank to brae. There are no such nights in 
England. The walls of mamma’s parlour were shaking, 
and poor mamma was very ill; when two loud, loud shricks 
came—two piercing shricks—and my father said a man 
was drowning.” 

From this point Janet’s ideas became all confused. A 
strange wild mixture of lights flashing in the darkness, 
out of doors; of the voices of men calling to each other, 
and mingling and tossed abroad on the tempest. The 
next distinct image was the pale, drowned man, stretched 
on his bier in her father’s hall, and Hector Breachd, and 
a woman weeping. The rest of her story Janet could 
relate very distinctly. ‘The drowned man was the school- 
master, and catechist of the district, and had been sum- 
inoned from home to pray by the dying bed of a poor 
me) ee far across the moors. Fearful of alarming his 
wife by a protracted stay, he had tempted the river in 
flood at the ford, under the Laird’s house, and fell the vic- 
tim of affectionate temerity. 

“The schoolmaster’s wife died too,” said Janet, “ and 
my own papa laid her head in the grave—and_ then 
mamma said, who was to care for poor Echan Breachd ? 
But Donhuil nam baat* brought him home from the 
funeral, and Colley followed them ; for no master had he 
now save Hector, and none other would he follow; and 
all the old women of the glen had marvelled, as Janet’s 
auditress understood, and drawn auguries, when the cat 
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of the unfortunate young couple, having escaped from 
her new guardians, mewed for two nights round the de- 
serted cottage of the schoolmaster, and on the third was 
seen across the river, and at the ferry-house, purring and 
rubbing her jetty coat, now against Colley her old com. 
panion, and now against the bare limbs of Hector. The 
old ferryman, who was also the miller of the lower glen, 
viewed the strange circumstance asa special interference 
of Providence blessing his adoption of the schoolmaster’s 
orphan; and the Penebhal* fancicd her peat-ingle had not 
blazed so cheerfully for many a night, as on that in which 
it shone on the bright face of little Hector, who, placed 
on his tripod, his platter on his knee, looked like a prince, 
between his subject Cat and Colley, and divided his supper 
between them with princely liberality. « 

The inhabitants of the valley, a simple and kindheart- 
ed race, had intended many generous things for the 
schoolmaster’s orphan; but they were very poor people, 
and though many blessings were bestowed on his brown, 
curly, bare head, as often a3 he appeared at the distant 
kirk, he seerned so well and so happy under the care of 
his old foster-parents that no one interfered. They had 
indeed at the roup bought up at a liberal rate the small 
property left by his parents; and the 251. it had produced 
were sately lodged in the hands of the Laird, against the 
time that Hector should settle in life. 

There was an overflow of kindness and indulgence, 
and a patriarchal abundance of milk and meal, for Hector 
and his two quadruped attendants at the ferry-house and 
mill—and as to learning or working-day raiment, his old 
friends took as little thought of that as did their boy; but 
his Sabbath tartans were splendid, and his Sunday shirt 
white as the water-lilies of Janet’s lochan. 

The proximity of the ferry-house to the castle, as the 
Laird’s mansion was called, the want of other children 
in the neighbourhood, and the respect the Lady had en- 
tertained for his parents, procured for Hector the distinc- 
tion of being the daily playmate of little Janet, who, 
though nearly as old as himself, the hardy Highland boy 
was already able to carry on his back across burns, up 
braces, and through brakes, wherever her wayward fancy 
directed. She was then a pretty, fair and delicate child; 
and though Hector was still too young to value her favour 
as a dependant, and sturdily resisted her caprices, he was 
easily moved by her smiles or tears; he liked her, more- 
over, as the only companion he had known for two years. 

Six months before Janet came to Bristol, a malignant 
kind of small-pox was raging in the glen ; and in spite 
of all the care that could be taken, the little girl was 
smitten with the malady w! ich her playmate had already 
got safely and easily over. Anxiety and fatigue at this 
crisis increased Mrs. Macleod’s ailments; nor as the 
little sufferer emerged from danger, could the fond mo- 
ther forbear repining at the swollen features and thicken. 
ed skin of her late beautiful child. She even sought to 
read the opinions of strangers on this delicate point in the 
expressive cyes of little Hector. From the moment that 
the eruption had relieved the death-like sickness of the 
child, Janet had incessantly enquired for her companion. 
She was yet blind from disease, and sitting on her mother’s 
knee, when he came back to her after a three-wecks’ es- 
trangement. 

It was with a sharp pang of wounded maternal fond- 
ness that Mrs. Macleod saw the shock which the boy sus- 
tained on seeing the bloated loathsome leper into which 
her daughter had been transformed ; but gentler and more 
generous feelings took their turn, when Hector kneeling 
at her feet, submitted to have his face felt all over by blind 
Janet, who soon smiled and laughed out at the gay things 
he said to her in the wild dialect unknown to her English 
mother. While Mrs. Macleod folded her daughter fond- 
ly to her bosom, a few gracious tear-drops fell as she 
whispered to herself, “Some kind being may love her yet.” 

Before this interview was over, Janet peered first 
through one eye-lash, and then exulted to find she could 
once more see her mother and Hector with both eyes wide 
open. ‘This scene was one of the most impressive in the 
records of Janet’s memory. While her mother sunk, 
she every day recovered health and strength ; and the loss 
of her original share of beauty, never painfully known 
to herself till long afterwards, was soon forgotten by her 
companion; while from the first it made her but the more 
dear to her mother. 

Among the many schemes of benevolence to which 
the premature death of this amiable lady put an abrupt 
close, was the education of Hector. The character of 
the boy, now that her own daughter made her an interest- 
ed observer of all children, she had, in the long solitude 
of her declining health, fondly watched and noted ;—not 





*The goodwife, or mistress. 
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asa duty or task, but as a soothing recreation, had she 


marked the development of his fine natural dispositions, 


and as another lady might have tended the brooding ot! 
her turtle doves, or the flowering of her hyacinths. This 
wild, and often tattered Highland boy, his bare head 
“ thick with many a curl,” and his naked, well-formed 
limbs exposed to all weathers, had, she feit, as much the 
advantage of her own Janet, in mental capacity as in 
personal beauty—in every thing save affectionate warmth 
of heart, an instinctive goodness of nature, a boundless 
power of loving, and giving herself up for those she loved. 
And yet Janet had left her young companion without a 
tear; totally absorbed in the fluttering novelty of her 
journey, and in the delightful hope of secing those towns 
and cities of which they had together heard a great deal 
and read something. Hector could have knocked down 
the nurse when she told him “Miss Janct was going 


away to be a lady now, and would not look at the likes of 


him to-day,” and he turned proudly away, nor gave vent 
to his sobs of mingled tenderness and indignation, till 
hid in the copse with Colley, who, sole sharer of his 
griefs, was permitted to lick up the tears no one else must 
see. 

Had there been any other children near the ferry-house, 
Hector would probably soon have forgotten “ Lady Janet,” 
who like some bigger ladies remained a good deal indebt- 
ed to the position of her early admirer for the large share 
she retained of his thoughts. His recollections of her 
mother, and of the few lessons she had taught him, and 
of the affecting injunctions she had left with him “ to be 
a boy of truth, to continue affectionate and docile to bis 
old foster-parents, and attentive to his books ; her solemn 
assurance that it remained with himself whether or not 
he should be a good man—such as his father and mother 
would have rejoiced to see him grow up—these things 
were never forgotten ; but they were deeply remembered, 
when, bare-headed, and bare-footed, he followed her corpse 
tu the lonely family burying-place ; and again in less than 
two years afterwards, when with ill-repressed indignation 
he saw another lady riding the beautiful pony which he 
had led gently about the green with Aer before that ill- 
fated journey to Bristol. Now Mr. Macleod held that 
gay young lady’s bridle, and as Hector stood at a distance 
scowling, and kicking his heels against an old, solitary 
holly bush, had he been as well acquainted with Shak- 
speare as is our Sophia, he assuredly would have said, 


It yearned me to see her 
Ride roan Barbary. 


This at any rate was his feeling, and he tacitly at least 
agreed with his foster-mother, “that it was a blessing, 
the blessed child (little Janet) was not here to see it.” 
At such times he pondered the gracious counsels of the 
former lady, and resolved and re-resolved to be all she 
had hoped of him. So far as book-learning went, ther« 
seemed little prospect of this; for Hector was now be- 
come of considerable daily use about the mill, at the 
ferry-boat, and in the small croft—and the school was 
five miles distant; and one way or other, he could not 
be spared. 

Hector’s only present chance of promotion was the offer 
of being made groom to the gay new lady, who thought 
his handsome agile figure might show to advantage in a 
smart livery, and was besides smit with the rage of 
patronage and the improvement of the Highlands. But 
this offer Hector sternly rejected ; and, now eleven years, 
he was already self-willed and resolute enough to have 
his own way in the ferry-house. 

In her boarding school, which she had never once left, 
save on a short visit to her new mother, Janet had reached 
nearly the same age. “ Dear mamma,” if she still thought 
of her, was become a subject too sacred for discourse ; 
but Janet still talked of Glenaloyd, and thought of it 
much more; and was stimulated to the acquirement of 
feminine accomplishments, that she might be able to 
make her governess understand by painting, were it but 
a tenth part of its imputed charms; whether veiled in the 
broken floating mists of morning, or glowing in the 
broad out-gushing radiance of the gorgeous sun-sets of| 
Skurr Donhuil; that high peak with which “the sun 
held longest parley.” The best efforts of her pencil fell 
far short of her recollections of the loveliness of her na- 
tive valley; but with its songs she was more fortunate, 
and the three touching, simple melodics, taught by her 
mother, which the kind governess noted down from 
Janet’s childish warbling, acted on her feelings in after 
years with that mysterious power which native music 
holds in a greater or less degree over all mountaineers. 
The very names of two of them were forgotten, yet their 
performance to herself or her governess, ever beautified 
with hues of feeling atd enthusiasm the plain sodden, 


and honey-combed features of Janet. Her father, after his 
second marriage, contrived so to involve his affairs, that 
he now lived in Jersey with his young family, and a dis- 
contented wi‘e, on an allowance from h’s estates, which 
both of them regarded as the most abject poverty, though 
his angry creditors fancied it far more than such foolish 
and extravagant persons deserved. The kind governess 
was now in continual dread that her first darling pupil 
might be reclaimed; and her only hope, as she frankly 
told her mother, was the very long bill Mr. Macleod had 
already incurred for his daughter’s education. The good 
old lady, whose establishment had thriven well since 
Janet joined it, only smiled at her daughter’s imprudent 
but disinterested hope. 

Mr. Macleod contrived however to reclaim his daugh- 
ter without settling his long bill; and Janet, though still 
cherishing her passionate longing to return to Glena- 
loyd, would now thankfully have remained with her 
governess all her life, and in the meanest lane of Bristol. 
Bat she must go to Jersey, and the firm friends of five 
years, she of eleven, and she of twenty-three, parted with 
more tears than their elders approved, and with mutual 
promises of attachment, and hopes of reunion. 

Janet had been too well educated, and was of too noble 
a character to indulge in idle complaints of her step- 
mother, or of the hardships and even indignities she at 
first endured in her father’s household, where she was 
viewed as an interloper come to make their little less. 
It was now that sli first painfully learned her exceeding 
plainness of features; and her governess, even in the 
midst of her own bridal happiness, wept over the poor 
girl’s mild upbraidings of the gentleness of those who 
had not prepared her tor the mortifications to which she 
was daily subjected on this miserable score. But by 
degrees times mended with Janet. Her gentleness and 
quiet patience disarmed even her capricious stepmother, 
rendered doubly irritable by the struggles of vanity with 
poverty. It was discovered that Janet could be very 
useful as an assistant nurse, and also as governess to her 
younger brothers and sisters; and though toiling on froin 
month to month more of a domestic drudge than the 
hired menials of the family, Janet again had her own 
enjoyments, living to her own heart, in the world of her 
own thoughts, in which Glenaloyd, and Clifton, rose fair 
and tranquil, peopled by a few old school-fellows, but 
above all by her kind governess, and Echan Breachd. 
One of her strongest fears at the marriage of her 
governess, was not losing her place in her friend’s heart, 
—that she never thought of doubting,—but lest the new 
husband might not like her to visit his wife, as gentle- 
men, Janet had learned, disliked excessively all plain 
girls. ‘I'his modest, and very simple fear, Mrs. Clements 
hastened to remove, in a letter, in which she informed her 
pupil, that her husband loved as much as was possible 
her own dear Janet; and moreover, that they would soon 
have an opportunity of sending her intelligence of Glena- 
loyd and her early friends, as Mr. Clements, who was an 
engineer, had been professionally called to make a sur- 
vey in that district, and was kind enough to carry his 
wife along with him. This Janet accounted not only 
the most extraordinary, but the most fortunate incident 
or coincidence that had occurred in the whole course of 
her life; and after her little sisters had been put to bed, 
she sat up half the night, scribbling an endless letter of 
guidance, enquiries, and instructions, and regrets that she 
had nothing to send home, save one or two little books, 
which she feared her old playmate could not read. Her 
thimble and scissors, and other things she could ill spare, 
were sent to be distributed among her old nurses, with 
Janet’s sole treasure, her dear love. 

It was a bright, balmy, August evening, succceding a 
showery day—a day indeed of hard, out-pouring but par- 
tial rain falling on the moors and uplands, when Mr. 
Clements having contrived to drag his gig up a strath, 
and over some twenty miles of ruts, descended to the 
ferry, which looking fair to his wife in little Janet’s 
childish sketches, looked still more beautiful in its real 
existence. Every lovely and soft rural image that Janet 
had delineated was here ;—the lucid stream, the graceful 
birch trees, the rushy meadows, the laird’s white imansion 
across the river, with its natural slope of lawn, and belt 
of sheltering pines and larches,—and the braces down 
which now bounded the handsome, bold, half naked boy, 
who leaping into the boat, prepared to render active ser- 
vice to the strangers, the boy whom Mrs. Clements at 
once and correctly named Hector Breachd, the Little 
Ferryman. She now first understood how he had ac- 
quired his descriptive epithet of spotted, a term irrecon- 
cilable to English ideas of beauty, though it was so no 
longer to Mrs. Clements, when Hector’s fine hazel eyes, 


like a sea-bird’s egg, yet withal furming, wind and wea- 
ther stains apart, one of the most animated and pleasing 
countenances she thought she had ever seen ina boy. It 
was proposed that the gig should be sent over first and 
the lady at a second trip; Mr. Clements, who had little 
faith in the care of highland navigators, making both 
trips himself, first to escort his mare, and next his wife. 
In the meanwhile, Hector, who had cyed the strangers 
irom a respectful distance with looks of intelligent curio- 
sity, seeing his services superseded as a ferryman, pre- 
pared to gather in his goats to be milked, one of his cus- 
tomary evening duties. 

A mountain stream here fell into the river; and by its 
banks, and up those broomy bracs, hanging above the 
mill, so often described by Janet, he held his course with 
his Colley, singing aloud a wild carol, which, though 
setting all musical rule at defiance, harmonised well with 
the time and the hour. Mrs. Clements, who for her own 
sake, as well as Janet's, resolved to see more of Hector, 
followed his erratic track, but before she had the boy 
again in sight, he was many feet above, and far beyond 
her, leaping from knoll to crag, among the heather and 
brackens, and awakening the echoes with his “ jubilant 
outcry,” as he chased down the goats. The channel of 
this mountain stream, narrow, and pent up with pic- 
turesque wooded banks, mingled with bare scaurs, was 
at this time so dry, that Mrs. Clements descending into 
the water-course, stepped from stone to stone, till she was 
fuirly across, and seated in a bowery recess, bedded with 
white pebbles, (which at other seasons the waters must 
have covered,) and canopied with alders. She had not 
sat many minutes, enjoying the liquid chime of the 
brook, “chiding with the enamelled stones,” and the 
delicious coolness and repose of the hour, when the boy 
appeared on an opposite peak, shouting loudly in alarm, 
and as if to warn her of some fast approaching danger, 
tossing out his arms with gestures almost frantic, and 
pointing up the steep channel of the stream, whence a 
fearful rushing noise was at the instant heard to issue. 
Before the alarmed lady could comprehend the cause of 
danger, the boy and his dog plunging downward driving 
stones, plants, and clouds of soil before him in his head- 
long career, had descended the opposite scaur, crossed 
the channel of the stream, and dragged her from her 
station through tangled thickets of brakes and briars, to 
a high shelf of the bank, whence almost fainting with 
terror and alarm she could desery an impetuous column 
of water several feet in height, roaring down the channel, 
sweeping every thing on in its progress, and completely 
covering the Naiad’s recess she had so lately occupied. 
Without having power to articulate a word, she stood 
grasping the boy’s arm, and gazing on this singular 
phenomenon, which she was now aware must have 
arisen from the heavy fall of rain on the uplands, where 
the waters had been collecting for some hours in a hun- 
dred small tributary moorland rills, before the stream 
rose and bore down, in this sudden and impetuous 
strength. Hector now addressed her in what appeared 
words of comfort and encouragement. She was also 
aware that the waters must speedily abate, and either 
permit her to re-cross, or find assistance as soon as her 
situation could be known at the ferry; but she did not 
feel the less deeply, that to the presence of mind and 
courage of the boy who stood by her side, she owed that 
her corpse was not ere now swept down into the river, 
and mingled with the turbid wrecks which rushed on 
before her dizzied sight—that her dying shrieks were not 
blended with that fearful rush of waters, which for weeks 
afterwards rung in her ears. ‘Ten minutes, which seem- 
ed like as many hours, elapsed, and the strangely as- 
sorted pair still stood gazing on the stream, ever roaring 
on, nor once slackening, when Mr. Clements, and some 
men from the ferry, were seen rushing down the oppo- 
site bank. Hector at once snatched off the lady’s bon- 
net, which he hoisted on a branch of a tree, and twirled 
round and round above their position. The signal was 
understood. They were both noticed, and could hear 
the cheerful congratulory shouts of the opposite party, 
and see the husband raising his clasped hands as if 
in thankfulness, and next waving his handkerchief to 
cheer the water-bound prisoners. A fit of hysterie sob- 
bing followed this conjugal recognition, which appeared 
to alarm Hector and Colley fully mofe than all the dan- 
gers that had passed. To Lammas speats they were 
well accustomed, but the nervous tremors of Saxon ladies 
they could not €omprehend, and Hector again exhausted 
his Gaelic eloquence in consolation, pointing now to the 
lessening stream, and again to the party of men on the 
opposite bank,—* Highlanders shoulder to shoulder, who 
could manfully stem a far stronger torrent than this.” 
With Hector’s bright glances, and rapid gestures, lan. 
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guage was scarcely wanted to explain his meaning. 
His eye measuring the steep banks and precipices over 
head, seemed to tell his companion, that though he could 
escape by climbing, she must wait the falling of the 
flood. All this appeared so reasonable and true, that 
Mrs. Clements, throwing off her woman’s weakness, en- 
deavoured to express her obligations to her young pre- 
server, who already perceived that he was the object of 
earnest discourse to the party on the other side. Hector 
appeared to understand without caring much for so sinall 
an affair; to say the truth, he would rather have been 
off in pursuit of his fugitive goats, to which he com- 
menced shouting with all his might. Mrs. Clements bad 
another resource in store for gaining her young friend’s 
attention. She had in her pocket, a very small minia- 
ture portrait of her pupil, which she had painted some 
years before, and now, as she had laughingly told her 
husband, brought to the Highlands as credentials to 
Janct’s clansmen, should the savages fall upon the un- 
protected Saxons. Its effect on Hector, not as a work of 
art, but as the almost living resemblance of the well 
‘remembered companion of his childhood, was magical. 
His embronzed face was suffused with a ruddier glow, 
and his eyes sparkled, as gently seizing it, he pronounced 
the name of the original, exclaiming, “Oh! boachd, 
boachd !°—Oh! beautiful, beautiful! He then turned 
his questioning eyes upon Mrs. Clements—pointed in 
the direction of the road to England, as if he enquired if 
Janet too were coming—and next impatiently hallooed 
to the men on the opposite side, laughingly upbraiding 
them with effeminacy in fearing to dare the stream to 
carry over the lady, which office he vowed Colley and 
himself should perform, unless they forthwith ventured to 
wet their feet. Hector’s wit, whatever might be its real 
value, appeared greatly to amuse his countrymen; and 
his object was gained of finding in one of the men 
an interpreter of his eager questionings—one, however, 
whose slow-pieed understanding could not keep up with 
his curiosity. It was now that Hector found the want— 
the mightly loss of deficient scholarship, when Mrs. 
Clements good naturedly undid her packages at the 
ferry, to present him with Janet's gift of books, and 
Janct'’s letter. He turned it eagerly round and round, 
unable to decipher one word, but disdainfal of the offer 
of the interpreter to read it for him. No; it was to be 
sacredly kept; and he ran off somewhat abruptly to his 
delayed duties, placing the honoured epistle in his little 
waistcoat pocket—never to be removed—such was his 
secret vow, till he could read it himself, if he ran to the 
end of the world to learn. 

It might have been expected that Tfector was on this 
night the subject of much discourse between Mrs. Cle- 
ments and her grateful husband. 

“ Independently of what I owe him—so fine and intel- 
ligent a creature !—what can we do for him?” said the 
Jady. 

The point was not easily fixed; nor was there need of 
precipitance, as Mr. Clements was to be at least six weeks 
in this part of the country engaged in his public survey, 
and also in examining mines, existing, or believed to 
exist, on Mr. Macleod’s estate. 

The first object that met the eyes of Mrs. Clements 
next morning, was Hector walking on the green before 
the laird’s abode, in which the engineer and his assistants 
were allowed a temporary residence. ‘The boy, though 
still bare-legged and bare-headed, was this day dressed 
in his kirk-going tartan jacket and phiiabeg ; a black rib- 
bon tied a shirt coliar, white as the snow which still lay 
in the hollows of Skurr Donhuil. In lieu of “touching 
the hat,” that was not, he grasped a cluster of his own 
nat-brown curls, in paying, with good natural grace, his 
morning salutation to the lady. His whole stock of 
literature was under his arm, save the sacred volume be- 
longing to his father, which his foster-mother kept in her 
locked-up kist till Hector became a man and knew how 
to value and use it. Pointing to his oldest friend, the 
dog’s-eared spelling book, once read with Janet, he ad- 
dressed Mrs. Clements in words not materially different 
from those used by another intelligent savage,—“ Make 
book speak.” A lesson was given on the instant in the 
fresh open air, and Hector, who had once both spoken 
and read a little English, got on marvellously. Still a 
thonsand questions were on his lips, and he was obliged 
once more to have recourse to his slow, loutish interpre. 
ter—a lazy, inactive fellow, that Hector had ever de- 
spised, though he was now compelled to envy his ac- 
quirements. ‘The schoolmaster of the district, who suc- 
ceeded Hector's father, arrived at breakfast time, to otfer 
his assistance to Mr. Clements, and in him Hector found 
a better medium of intercourse. The honest man ex. 








pressed regret, and indeed was somewhat ashamed of| 
Hector’s ignorance of school-learning. In every thing 
clse, that required either head or hands, he was the cle- 
verest lad of the parish, and he blamed rather the igno- 
rance than the sordidness of Hector’s foster-parents, who 
had no idea that Hector, who was neither to be a school- 
master nor a bhailie, was a whit the worse for lack of 
lore. They indeed made no secret of their opinion, that 
Hector, save in blethering off a book, or scratching with 
a goose-feather, was already a much cleverer fellow than 
the schoolmaster himself, who was but a silly, trifling, 
whey-faced body. Nor could Mr. Clements wholly resist 
the ferryman’s proofs of Hector’s superiority, when the 
catalogue of his various accomplishments was recited. 
He had for five years been a capital goat-herd, and was 
now entrusted with the care of the black cattle. He 
could dig, reap, thatch; mend shoes, ploughs, and har- 
rows, and make fishing tackle. He was a miller, a boat- 
builder, a rower; could lend a hand at any thing in a 
herring buss; cast peats; was a first-rate trout-fisher; a 
good shot for his opportunities; dexterous at single-stick ; 
a fearless rider on bare-backed ponies; could run, leap, 
wrestle, and throw the hammer with any lad of his 
inches; played a little on the bagpipe; and performed 
exquisitely on two Jew’s-harps, with a specimen of which 
art he favoured his friends on that same evening. These 
were no despicable acquirements to begin with; but what 
pleased Mr. Clements more, was the rude but ingenious 
machinery which Hector had contrived to facilitate his 
labours to ferry over passengers, and thus gain more 
time for trout-fishing. Fortunately mechanism has a 
practical language, which Saxon or Celt alike under- 
stood ;—but Hector made equal progress in other studies. 
Nature had done much for him; and his mind now 
ripened to perecive and understand the use and value of, 
instruction, drank in knowledge as a flood. His infant 
acquiremeuts were now found of use. His old acquaint- 
ances the letters of the alphabet were still familiar to his 
eye, though he had forgotten most of their names; but 
both these and their application were recovered as if’ in- 
stinctively ; and in one little week Hector had recalled 
all his former stores of learning, and added to them. 

It was to Janet’s friend that Hector came daily and 
uninvited, with undoubting confidence in her kindness: 
pursuing his lessons with an eagerness of delight, a rap- 
ture of enjoyment, which made the duty of his instruc- 
tress one of unmixed pleasure. To cool and temper 
Hector's fever of knowledge, Mr. Clements having en- 
gaged the old ferryman to procure a teinporary substitute, 
carried the boy with him in his surveys when not too 
distant; and found Hector’s local knowledge of the dis- 
trict, his intelligence about ali country affairs, and his 
rapidly increasing command of English, of much use in 
his professional business. Rut engineering, plans, measure- 
ments, surveys, and the application of science and art to 
these objects, though they interested Hector, as every 
thing appeared to do which required the exercise of mind, 
did not prove so captivating as Mrs. Clements hoped they 
might have done to her pupil. His very heart was in the 
sea; and she was the first being permitted to look fully 
down into the recesses of the orphan boy’s heart. His 
imagination was fired and filled with visions of distant 
and perilous voyages, pursuing great whales among the 
floating masses of ice in the dark and stormy northern 
regions, of which he had heard so many wild, seaman-like 
stories from an old neighbour; or sailing to the golden 
islands of the West and East Indies. Hector seemed to 
care little to which quarter he went, provided he but 
plunged into the world of waters, and found adventure 
and vicissitude. But his sense of duty was yet stronger 
than his in-born passion for a mariner’s lite. He had 
sounded his foster-mother ; but the bare idea of Hector 
leaving her, threw the old woman, at all times, into tears, 
and the project was delayed from time to time, but never 
abandoned. The yearly arrival of a small sloop for 
barrel staves at a point to which the tide came up, some 
miles below the ferry, had for two seasons been a sore 
trial of Hector’s virtue ; but now the temptation was sur- 
mounted, for had he not “ pledged his troth to his foster- 
mother not to run away to sea ?” 

This happy season—most happy to Mr. Clements and 
his young wife, and thrice blest to Hector, came to an end 
at last, and left him, though still without stockings and 
shoes—these were to be donned in November—a much- 
improved boy, and possessing the means of immeasurable 
self-improvement. 

Before Mrs. Clements left the glen, Hector could read 
little Janet’s epistle, containing her own brief history. It 
reminded him of her mother—of that kind lady’s coun- 
sels and hopes for him. But though he could now write 
with tolerable fairness, pride or manliness forbade that he 








should answer little Janct’s letter until he could write 
much better. 

The Clements had not yet in their own idea discharg- 
ed any part of what they owed to Hector; but as his 
kind, though somewhat selfish foster-parents resisted, and 
indeed resented every proposal of taking him away, or 
sending him to school, nothing more could be done at this 
time; and supplying him liberally with every thing re- 
quisite to his solitary studies, his friends left him, exacting 
once more the promise, that in every difficulty he would 
apply to them. 

And difficulties came sooner than any of them could 
have foreseen. ‘The trustee on the estate refused the old 
ferryman the renewal of his lease, to give the holding to 
a stranger who offered a few more pounds of rent, and 
the old man never again held up his head. His surviving 
partner, though her pride revolted at seeing Hector enter 
the service of a stranger, as a herd boy, could with diffi- 
culty be brought to consent that he should seek better 
fortune away from her and beyond the valley. But at 
last she yielded to the persuasions of the schoolmaster, 
and Hector, on the point of the accomplishment of his 
fondest wishes, and certain of getting to sea in some way, 
forgave fortune all her cruelties and neglects. It was his 
purpose to go first to Bristol, and his slender scientific 
knowledge, acquired while trudging after Mr. Clements, 
and surpassing that of the schoolmaster himself, enabled 
him to decide on striking across the country, where in 
some of the western highland lochs, he was almost sure 
of finding a Liverpool vessel, bringing salt, and taking 
away kelp and wool, in which he might obtain a passage 
for his work, instead of trudging on foot a journey’ of so 
many hundred miles. This choice, sensible in its prin- 
ciple, was unfortunate in its result—at least so thought 
his friends the Clements, when some months afterwards 
Mrs. Clements received a letter from Hector dated off 
Barbadoes, and on board a king’s ship. His first voyage 
had been undertaken during the time of a hot press in 
the beginning of the late war; and being a stout, well- 
grown boy, it was enough that he was found working on 
board of ship to establish the claim of the country to his 
cruelly enforced services. Mrs. Clements was exceed- 
ingly distressed at the final overthrow of all her hopes 
for her young preserver and favourite, whom she now be- 
wailed as a lost creature, ruined alike in morals and for- 
tune. There was nothing to justify this extreme grief in 
the letter she had received, which was written with manly 
fortitude, and in good spirits, though worse penned than 
Hector’s former epistles ; for now he said he was constant- 
ly employed in learning his duties as a seaman. An at- 
tempt to procure his discharge proved completely unsuc- 
cessful at a period of emergency when men and boys 
were supposed of more value to the country than the 
maintenance of the rights of the subject; and as a last 
stroke of seeming bad fortune, letters written in his favour 
to the officers of Hector’s ship, missed their destination, 
the vessel having been ordered to the Indian Seas. And 
for five long years, Hector, and many youths far more 
delicately reared than the highland boy, traversed these 
seas, subjected to hard fare, severe treatment, and hard- 
ships, of which those “ who live at home, at ease,” can 
form but a faint idea. Hector had been twice shipwreck- 
ed, and several times shifted from one ship to another, 
after he had just acquired the friendship of some of his 
officers. He had suffered from gun-shot-wounds, fevers 
of the country, cutlass gashes, and many other causes ; 
but these calamities had been diversified with such occa- 
sional strokes of good-fortune as fighting and capturing 
several Dutch men-of-war, storming sundry forts, and 
capturing a spice island. He had also become an excel- 
lent seaman, theroughly acquainted with his duty ; steady 
and prompt; cool, quiet, and observant. His slender 
scholar-craft was now turned to account in keeping a 
journal of his voyege at his few intervals of leisure ; and 
a young Scotsman, an assistant surgeon in the vessel, 
willingly supplied him with a few books, and the other 
means of study, of which he made so good use. He thus 
acquired some knowledge of navigation, of astronomy, 
geography, and hydrography; imperfect perhaps, but 
which yet broke the ice, and cleared the way for future 
progress. 

In all this period, Hector’s few friends knew nothing 
of him, save that Janct sometimes saw with unabating 
interest the name of his first ship in the columns of a 
newspaper. 

he was now become the main pillar of her father’s 
house, felt so necessary to every member of the family, 
forcing so much of their respect by the fortitude, cheer- 
ful good-sense, and universal and daily usefuiness of her 
character and acquirements, that Janet was again almost 
happy, and deserved to be entirely so. Yet life promised 
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to be to her a harder struggle than even to her early 
companion ; for many hung upon her exertions. Before 
Janet was twenty-three, she had wrung from her foolish, 
vain parents, a reluctant consent that she should attempt 
to carry on the school at Clifton, from which Mrs. Cle- 
mants’ mother was about to retire; and thus secure a 
home for her young half-sisters, which she foresaw they 
would soon need, and be able to assist in forwarding the 
education of her brothers. Her plan succecded tolerably 
well, and far beyond her own modest expectations; and 
though her duties were arduous and unremitting, Janet 
with the toils tasted the sweetening reward of duty. 
While she was able to send him occasional remittances 
to Jersey, Mr. Macleod permitted his children to remain 
with his eldest daughter, and also kept their weak, foolish 
mother away ; and this, with her school thriving, was all 
that Janet wanted to be happy. Mrs. Clements and Miss 
Macleod now neighbours, often conversed together, as 
only old friends can do—for who else can cordially and 
unreservedly enjoy oid fond themes? and now so many 
years were past, that the former pupil was discharging 
to the children of her governess, a part of her ancient 
debt of obligation. It was next to impossible but that 
sometimes their conversation should turn to their com- 
mon friend Hector Gregorson, and to the cruelties and, as 
they thought, injustice of the naval service ; or that Janet, 
all grave and anxious as she was become, should not listen 
with deep interest to her friend’s adventure inthe Lammas 
speat, though in the hundredth edition, and silently 
breathe her regrets for the stroke of evil fortune which 
had blighted the bright promise of the highland boy. Of 
him the very last that was known was to his credit. From 
the time of his impressment he had tried to secure to his 
old foster-mother that portion of a seaman’s pay usually 
given to wives and mothers; and he wished also to allow 
her whatever share of his prize-money could be realised ; 
or if settlement was delayed, that his friend Mrs. Clements 
would advance on the faith of his means of repayment, 
whatever was necessary to the old woman’s comfort. 

Mrs. Clements, as his first daily teacher, had been proud 
to show Janet the improved handwriting of the brief, 
simple, manly, affectionate letter, in which the young 
scaman gave her husband a power to draw the prize- 
money gained by his toil and wounds for so holy a use 
—not indeed that it resembled either her own flowing, 
lady-like writing, nor yet the neat, clear, precise penman- 
ship of her husband. It was a sturdy, determined-look- 
ing, bold fist, whose every stroke spoke of handling 
boarding pikes, hangers, and tomahawks. 

Janet’s attention was fixed on the postscript, which de- 
sired the writer’s respects to the late Mrs. Macleod’s 
daughter, Janet. 

Now that Hector had again emerged from the sea, his 
zealous female friends made another effort to forward his 
interests. ‘The letters they procured to be written were 
this time more fortunate; but with the commander, to 
whom they were addressed, interest and recommendation 
were not needed to advance a man, whose merits, if he 
got fair play, must be his best patron. [le had already 
thought it his duty to write to the admiralty, recommend- 
ing the young man to promotion, as one of the ablest 
seamen in his majesty’s navy, and one well fitted to do 
honour to the navy, in real service. “ By right of his 
country, it was presumed, from those cheap parish schools 
in Scotland, he possessed a better nautical education than 
some parson’s sons that his old commander had seen enter 
the service; and though not originally adinitted by the 
quarter-deck—why, then, aft, the more honour ; forward, 
the better man.” But for several more years Hector was 
doomed to fag unrewarded and as often unvalued, for all 
his officers were not of this strain. Still whenever he 
was heard of by his friends, it was through something to 
his credit. Once between New Holland and the island of 
Timor the frigate in which he sailed, had nearly struck 
on a coral reef, through the carelessness or ignorance of 
the lieutenant on the watch, and was saved through the 
hardy temerity of the young seaman, who, at the known 
risk of his own neck, ventured to disobey the orders of 
his officer, and preserve the king’s ship, and the lives of 
all on board. The affair was hushed up, as the gentle- 
man’s friends were powerful, and Hector’s high crime 
and misdemeanour passed‘ over with a few hours’ im- 
prisonment, and a slight reprimand. But time, the old 
balance-holder, did him justice at last. While tying at 
St. Helena, in the next year, where a whole fleet of In- 
diamen were assembled, and also many ships of war, 
this affair was talked over among the officers, indignant 
at the favoured lieutenant obtaining, by his family influ- 
ence at the admiralty, promotion to which several of their 
number had a much better right, both from the length and 





value of their services. The special ground of promotion 


too, was made the saving of his majesty’s frigate ———— 
when in danger on a coral reef off the island of Timor! 
The deed which a common seaman, which Hector Gre- 
gorson had performed, and for which he had been pun- 
ished !—It was enough to inake a tar’s blood boil and 
madden !—Some half dozen duels was the first conse- 
quence ; a court martial the second, and Hector’s log-hook 
was produced in evidence; the awkward sprawling journal 
of a suilor-boy of thirteen years’ old gradually rising in 
the course of ten years into the daily record of the pro- 
fessional and social life of an acute, and intelligent sea. 
man, who, for his years, had seen much and various 
service. With these proceedings, Hector had no more 
direct concern than any other man on board, but all were 
interested for justice—if such a precious commodity 
could be found on board one of the king’s ships. 

The production of Hector’s journal had been stoutly 
opposed; but fortune favoured the right for once, and it 
was transmitted with other documents to England for the 
information of the higher powers. It fell into good hands. 
A real seaman then presided at the Navy Board, one who 
knew a seaman’s value, and the material out of which 
goud navy officers are best made. [lector was accord- 
ingly rated as a midshipman ; and his long term of service 
honourably fulfilled, he was soon afterwards made a lieu- 
tenant; in which rank, during the long war, much was 
heard of his gallant exploits, but nothing of his farther 
promotion. But again, one of those great naval victories 
came which threw the land into jubilee, Lieutenant Gre- 
gorson’s name was on the roll of the heroes of that day ; 
and the clansmen of Glenaloyd, who still claimed him as 
their own, kindled a rousing bonfire at the Ferry. A 
rush of tears came into the brave scaman’s cyes as he 
read of this simple tribute in a Scotish newspaper, for- 
warded to him by some unknown friend; and the long- 
ing of home, which, in the twenty-five years of his nautical 
pilgrimage, had often yearned at his heart, once more 
came strongly upon him—and was dismissed as an idle 
thought; for what home had he ?-—even his old foster- 
mother was long since gathered to her dead. He had 
been chiefly on very distant stations, seldom on English 
ground, nor once near the only three individuals for whom 
he cared in England. Even his correspondence with Mrs. 
Clements had shared the mutable fate of all human 
affairs. Her last letter which he had got in Ceylon, was 
now seven years old. It thanked him for the very beau- 
tiful and elegant gold chains he had sent her daughters, 
which she had taken the liberty to share with the younger 
Miss Macleods, chided him for his sailor-like prodigality, 
and reminded him, that he might yet at home find better 
uses for money, than purchasing pretty trinkets for young 
ladies he had never seen. She then informed him of the 
death of old Macleod, and of the thousand good deeds of| 
“their own admirable Janet,” who had now educated and 
established in life all the junior branches of her father’s 
family :—two daughters were respectably married, one 
son was scarcely in orders when he had obtained a mo- 
derate living, another had entered the navy; and both 
these youths had been provided for by the influence of 
the grateful relatives of Janet’s pupils. Her health was 
now become somewhat delicate, her friend added; and 
after labouring so long for others, she had still to labour 
for herself, and gather enough to “big her a bower in 
Glenaloyd, if this world be worthy long to hold her.” 
Lieutenant Gregorson had certainly never entertained 
any feeling of passion for the long unseen Miss Macleod, 
though he cherished an affectionate, and even tender re- 
collection of their common childhood ; and twenty years 
before this, when he heard of her virtuous struggles for 
her family, and of her toils in her school, he fervently 
wished that he were rich enough to rescue her from 
poverty and toil, and believed that she would not be too 
proud to accept him, for Janet had never been proud. He 
had in those days often thought of deserting his ship, 
and making a fortune in India for this special purpose. 
These idle thoughts had fled with generous, foolish boy- 
hood. Next the midshipman could not marry ; and the 
lieutenant with his endless arrears of prize-money, never 
to be paid, was still farther from the haven of matri- 
inony,—for years had taught him caution; till at last 
Hector said, “ It is too late now ;” and he scarce regretted 
it,—for he had heard of the independent happiness which 
Janet’s sisterly virtues had created for herself, and that 
new generations were rising around her, and calling her 
blessed. The old arrears, and new prize-money, were 
settled at last, and Lieutenant Gregorson was become 
what he himself reckoned a rich man. Promotion also 
came when least looked for, and it came unsolicited. Ten 
years sooner it would have been much welcomer, but it 
was still acceptable. During this period that medical 
friend who had shown Hector kindness, when kindness 





was doubly valuable, dicd, and left him his executor, and 
the protector of his two orphan girls. These children, 
through the intervention of a friend, he placed with Miss 
Macleod, defraying, from his own funds, through his agent 
in London, the expenses of their education, and carefully 
husbanding their slender patrimony. Janet was not 
aware that she owed her new pupils to any thing beside 
the general reputation of her establishment, or that there 
was to be any thing unusual in her interview with the 
gentleman, Captain Something—her English footman 
had not caught the name—in naval uniform, whe wished 
to see her as the friend of the Miss Humes. As it is the 
fixed fate of all human beauty to fade, the brightest often 
the soonest, it is equally the privilege of the plain fea- 
tures of the face of a person of high inental endowments 
and amiable dispositions to soflen and refine with passing 
years; and in old age that countenance may appear at- 
tractive and beautiiul, in the higher sense of the term, which 
in youth was harsh and coarse. At forty Janet Macleod 
was a much handsomer woman than when twenty years 
younger, though to her the epithet would hardly be ap- 
plied at any stage. Entering with a little girl in each 
hand, there were, in her demeanour and appearance, a 
propriety and elegance, in her voice and smile, a singular 
power of prepossession, which made one forget to scan 
her features. The stately and very dark man—in com- 
plexion and figure more resembling a Spaniard than a 
native of Britain—to whom she introduced her pupils, 
had taken in much at a glance. Had memory played 
him false, or was there some trick of the voice, unheard 
for nearly forty years in the womanly tones of her who 
now addressed him—some relic remaining, where all else 
was changed or fled? Was it all a dream ? his childhood, 
his boyhood ?—could this lady be the fair creature on 
whoin disease had wrought such havoe—his play mate— 
the beloved and only child of one whose memory was so 
precious to him! 

Captain Gregorson wanted fortitude to make himself 
known; and after an embarrassing silence, during which 
he kept his eyes on the picture of her mother which hung 
in Janet’s drawing-room, he put an abrupt end to the in- 
terview by promising to call for his little friends on a fa- 
ture day. 

He took his way to the dwelling of his other old friend, 
who had xot seen him for nearly as many years, and who 
read the card he sent in through ber spectacles, though him 
she received with all the warmth and vivacity of youth; 
protesting that she could have reeegnised him in any 
quarter of the globe; giving him a thousand weleomes 
to Bristol, and making him as many congratulations on 
his professional eminence, and compliments on his good 
looks and youthful appearance, as, her daughters said, 
were enough to turn any man’s head. Who this phonix 
of the ocean might be, they could not guess, but time 
might reveal,—and also the subject of the long conference 
from which they had retired. Yet, no secrets passed 
there; Mrs. Clements’ conversation was merely a recital 
of the present circumstances of the different branches of 
Janet’s family; and her cordial manner jn this simple 
affair, so far won on the open heart of the seaman, that 
all his projects and secrets were in her hand in five 
minutes; the anrount of his fortune, and his plans and 
hopes, so far as he had any. He frankly owned that he 
had seen several very pretty young woinen abroad at dif- 
ferent times of his life, particularly one in Baltimore, 
and at another time a lady at St. Nelena, whom he would 
have liked well enough to marry ; but somehow it never 
took place, and of late years he had become much less 
susceptible. Now he meant, like Janet, to “big his 
bower” in Glenaloyd, the only spot of British earth with - 
which he was much acquainted, or for which he at all 
cared. 

For the next five months it was a topic of speculation 
among the genteel gossips of Clifton, whether Maria or 
Ellen Clements was to be the fortunate gith who was to 
obtain the naval prize; for no one doubted that so discreet 
and clever a mother as Mrs. Clements was securing it 
for one of her daughters, in those many walks, and drives, 
and family parties, at which Miss Macleod occasionally 
formed so convenient a blind for the young ladies, her 
late pupils. And the consternatien was extreme, when 
it was heard that one fine morning the Bishop of Lristol 
had actually married Captain Gregorson to the wrong 
woman—to Janet Macleod! Every one was so astonish- 
ed!—bnt to do them justice, almost every one was also 
equally delighted. No marriage ever gave more univer- 
sal satisfaction; nor were the felicitations whieh Mrs. 
Clements received, at an end, when those whom it most 
concerned were listening to the little moorland birds in 
the broomy braes above the Ferry-house, singing Janrr's 
spousal hymn, while the waters of Hrctor’s native stream 
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chimed in chorus. 
constant speech more or less vehemently and regretfully 
whispered to her faithful, and long-tried friend had been, 
“Tis too late! too late!” Now she was willing to sub- 
scribe to Mrs. Clements’ creed; “ Never too late for the 
wise and the good to be also the happy.” 





The following capital dramatic scene is translated 
from the German of Professor Deinhardstcin, of Vienna. 
It is presented as a specimen of « description of elegant 
entertainments, popular in Germany, with which we are 
totally unacquaiuted in this country. 


Salvator Rosa; 
THE senvnare OF DANAE. 


A COMEDY IN TWO ACTS. 





DRAMATIS PERSON.®. 
Anprra pet Catmari..... Director of the academy of 
painters in Florence. 


OS Se iin 6 = vo RUE WOE, 

Sazyaton Rosa.........- the painter. 

Daerenzo Ravienna....... a young surgeon. 
PEPUMATOR occ ccccsccese of the academy of painters 


in Florence. 
Painters, members of the academy, spectators at the dis- 

tribution of prizes. 

The scene lies in I'lorence, in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. 

ACT THE FIRST—SCENE THE FIRST. 

Salvator Rosa’s residence— Various pictures framed and 
unframed leaning against the wall—A table covered 
wilh papers, brushes, pallets, and painting materials— 

In the centre of the room stands an easel, before which 

ts a chair. 

Sarvator Rosa—Ravrenna (entering from a side door.) 

Salv. (taking Ravienna by thehand) Accept, Lorenzo, 

my most hearty thanks ; 
If deed or word of mine in aught can serve you, 
Be sure you let me know. 
Rav. No more—no more— 
It costs too much to cost you even a thought. 

Salv. A liberal heart still underrates its gifts. 
Hast thou not nursed me for a weary month; 
Bestowed on me thy skill’s best ministering ; 
Cleaved to my bed-side ; counted every breath ; 
Yielded rich friendship’s balm to a mere stranger 7?— 
All this, Lorenzo, hast thou freely done ; 
If I forget it— 

Rav. Pain me not, Salvator ; 
A falling horse—a broken arm—a cure 
By me performed—a thing of every day ! 
Thou call’st thyself a stranger—one unknown ; 
How should a surgeon, soulless and obscure, 
Know thee or glorious art? 

Salr. Why, I will grant 
That I pretend to notoriety— 

Possess it, too: I’ve scribbled rambling rhymes; 
With voice and flute have fooled at serenades ; 
I’ve painted certain pictures, which betray 
In points peculiar an indifferent youth ; 
Meet are the forests of Calabria 
For the wild brotherhood who watch, but pray not, 
In gorges of romantic Apennine— 
Look not my landscapes like the handy work 
Of some grim pupil of Masanicllo ? 
Rav. (offended) Farewell! 


Salv. Nay—nay—what takes thee hence ? 
Rav. My trade. 
Salv. If in sheer merriment I’ve given offence, 


I pray you pardon— 

Rav. (after a pause) Salvator Rosa ! 
Longer I cannot bear thy wilful blindness ; 
Day after day hast thou evaded me 
When I would question of thy matchless art. 
Thou deem’st me one acquainted with his craft, 
To whom thou owest a few brief years of life ; 
Thou deem’st me this—no more—and yet I feel 
Not all unworthy of a painter’s friendship. 

Salv. Well, then, at once will I deal bluntly by you : 
I've heard you talk of painting, and have marked 
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By harnessing my hobby; your tone, too, 


Who, from brief bondage of apprenticeship, 


My soul was shut to every other subject ; 
Thus rating me too low—yourself too high. 
Desist from an unprofitable longing ; 

With the profession which you ornament 


And said, “ Good Signor, how use you the lancet, 
And how are lint and bandages applied ?” 
What wuuld be the reply ? 


You are a painter—to your casel stick ; 

Leave me the lancet—it is double-edged— 
Must be long handled to be safely used. 

In short, you are a painter—mind your casel.” 


Might not he ptofit by a new vocation ? 


That you have theorised and liked good pictures. 
Of those pursuits of which men have half knowledge 
They’re oft most fond. 


Yet on this point I would not spare even you. 


Put it not to the proof. 
Your natural talent, and your ready pencil : 
I fear that we have met to your misfortune ; 
Your blood is stirred by my celebrity— 
The lustre of'a laurel coronet— 

The outward glare of life. 


And Correggio—yea, to Raffael himself— 
Behold even me—if, in that dazzling list, 
My name may be included—what have been 


In search of a fair shore that flies us still? 


Is the devotion in art’s sanctuary ; 
Its light, alluring like the stars of heaven, 


O weary is the painter’s pilgrimage ! 


If thou hast nerve to brave its toils and dangers— 
If thou canst smile at waspish envy’s sting— 


Of owls that blink beneath—then, only then, 
Thou mayst produce thy picture. 


Calmari. (putting his head in at the door) 


Salvator. (jocularly) 
who art thou ? 


rit—marked it unwillingly. Doubtless 
im has been to gratify me 


tched like one who would be thought a painter ; 


a master’s rank. 
Salvator ! 
You speak to me of painting as you thought 


tisfied—shun mediocrity. 
What if I were to be a painter also ?— 
f, in confidence, I now acknowledge— 
(interrupting him) Suppose, Lorenzo, that I 
came to you, 


Why, I should ask, 
efore reek you to know ?” 

“ Because I fain would play the doctor, Signor.” 

“In what particulars are you qualified ?” 

“In none. The mystery I'd learn from you.” 
(embarrassed) Why, then— 

You’d say, “ My good, ingenious Signor, 


Suppose a painter did not like his pencil, 


That’s not your case. 
How know you? 
It may chance - 


Know, then, I have attempted— 
(smiling) Ah! ’tis as I thought. 
May I not show you ? 
(drily) You'd better not. 
Wherefore ? 
Hicar me, my friend : 
er pine in penance than offend you: 
is point I know you’re sensitive ; 


I'll run the risk. 
Give over, good Lorenzo ; 
I can believe 


What is that life? 
es, like the rainbow’s, shine through tears. 
those envied men—Guido, Da Vinci, 


s, save a wild weary voyaging 


Nay—nay—-ye have attained it. 
Come—no more: 
eved at this. You do not dream how vain 


apphire thrones poor mortals ne’er may reach. 


ce stab the children of thy mind 
envenomed poniard, and yet feel 
somed, as the merry bird that sings 
in’s golden portal, all regardless 


*T will appear. 

Enter Cavmarti. 
Does not 
rious painter, Salvator Rosa, honour this house 


presence? 
I am that illustrious painter— 


Andrea di Calmari, director of the academy of 


To what owe I this act of condescension ? 
To a most reverent solicitude to do homage to 


last two months, and to congratulate you on the recovery 

wherewith it hath pleased the virgin to answer the 

prayers of the lovers of art. (He perceives Lorenzo— 

both seem confused.) Ha! are you also here, my dear 

doctor ? 

Rav. Even so, my worthy sir, 
And half inclined to bless the accident 
Which brought me thither. (Zo Salvator.)\—Let me beg 
of you 

Not to remove the bandages too soon. 

( Aside.)—Speak not of me to him, I do conjure you. 

Adieu! [Exit. 
SaLvator—Catmanrl. 


Cal. Do you know that Ravienna ? 
Salv. Yes—as my surgeon—well. 
Cal. Oh! your surgeon—so. Between ourselves, let 


me tell you that he is a very self-sufficient young gentle- 
man—obtrusive, Signor,—obtrusive. 

Salv. (evasively) Pray, be seated; the ubject of your 

visit, 
I take it, is important. 
One of my pictures? 
Cal. In part. 
Salv. (smiling) What mean you ?— 
Part of a picture do you come to buy ? 

Cal. No—no—not so; you are merry, most renowned 
professor; I shall not be contented with a fragment from 
your divine hand; I must have a whole, charming, high- 
ly-finished work—a treat for the divinities who preside 
at the festivities of art. ’Tis that I long to purchase. 
Salv. Well, if thou’lt freely pay, I'll freely sell. 

Cal. Pay! thou shalt find me munificent—thou shalt 
see what arrant liars they are who call me miserly. But 
to purchase and to pay is not all. You must also—it’s 
an odd idea—excecding odd— 

Salv. Out with it. 

Cal. You are aware that the prizes at the academy 
are to be distributed to-morrow ? 

Salv. Yes; the best painting wins five hundred crowns; 
The next two hundred. I have been at work, 
Despatched a finished picture yesterday, 

And soon shall sing finale o’er another. 

Cal. Capital! I’m here in good time! 

Salv. Then you're disposed to be a purchaser ? 

Cal. Ay, of that very painting. 

Salv. Which painting ? 

Cat. The same you intend for the candidateship. 
Salv. You have not learned the subject. 

Cal. No matter—I'll take my chance. 

Salv. ’Tis a blind bargain—a cat in a bag. 

Cal. (significantly) Ah! if you will but promise to 
conceal the cat’s parentage ! 

Salv. Tow’s this ?—explain yourself. 

Cal. Why, as it were thus :—I wish both to possess 
the work, and the eredit of authorship. 

Salv. What, signor! do I comprehend aright— 
Wouldst thou be deemed the painter of my picture ? 

Cal. (nodding confidentially) Exactly so. 

Salv. But thou thyself art noted in the art ; 

Then wherefore masquerade in robes of mine ? 

Cal. Look you, Salvator. True, as you say, I have 
some pretensions; that my enemies must admit. I have 
a painter’s eye—I am not to be deceived by showy co- 
lours, nor misled by mere name—can judge of the draw- 
ing to a nicety. Still, friend, my execution lags be- 
hind my conception; I cannot embody my designs; I 
feel all the essentials of excellence, yet want the hand— 
the hand, Salvator. ‘The world goes well with me, and 
Florence registers me among her citizens of best repute ; 
but that which we have not, often seems more desirable 
than all that we have: and to me fortune’s favours aro 
nothing without the name of an artist. Let me gain it 
and I am happy! 

Salv. You rate it much too highly—bear in mind 
How little *twill avail, unless supported 

By further proofs of skill. 

Cal. Give me the honour, and a fig for consequences ! 
Twenty times have I tried to break this business to you; 
but your unlucky accident has delayed it till the eleventh 
hour. Be persuaded, most excellent master. Let me 
have the picture. 

Salv. To satisfy 

An idle vanity ! I answer no! 


Is’t to buy 





Cal. Ido entreat you— 

Salv. I will not do it—I am resolute. 

Cal, Name your own price. 

Salv. You cannot buy me. What’s your gold to me! 

Cal. (hesilating) There’s another motive may, per- 
haps,— 

Salv. Whatis’t? What motive bring you after gold? 
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Cal. Why, signor, possibly you know that report— 
which useth strange license with the fairest reputation— 
hath charged me with two things—namely, loving money, 
and loving a maid. In these cases the half is usually cor- 
rect—so it is in the present. Enamoured of my ducats 
I am not; but in love I verily am. You may smile; in 
love I am—ay, and far more truly than your hot youths 
of nineteen—with my beautiful ward. 

Salv. (surprised) But what connects your passion 

with my picture ? 

Cal. (drawing closer his chair) You shall hear. The 
deceased father of this child—she is but a mere child— 
was an enthusiastic admirer of the pictorial art. Accord- 
ingly, he set it down as a condition in his will, that of 
the suitors who may propose for his daughter’s hand and 
fortune, he only should be selected who succeeds in ob- 
taining the first prize in the academy of San Carlo. He 
wisely added the condition of my approval of him in 
other respects. Now, I love my pretty ward with a sober 
and discreet regard; and [ therefore have come to you, 
that you may bestow upon me the two-fold happiness of 
obtaining a wife and a reputation. 

Salv. Blessings, I fancy, that are rarely twins 
In our Italian clime. 
Cal. Ha! ha! good—good. So you see my situation. 
Salv. See and sympathise. (Aside)—Ha! a thought 
strikes me ! 
(Aloud) —Well, since it is so— 
Cal. You consent— 
Salv. The chief point now, director, is the price. 
Cal. Only name it. 

Salv. Unless ’tis something of great magnitude 
We may dismiss the subject. 
Cal. Great magnitude ! 

magnitude ? 
Salv. Mark, signor, the extent of your demand! 
Yon seck to have a proof of my best skill, 
And with it the distinction it would earn. 
In lieu of such a share of my possessions 
’Tis fit I have a goodly part of yours. 
Cal. It can’t be so very much ? 
Salo. You boasted of your wealth. 
Cal. Nay, I did not boast; I meant according— 
Selv. Mean what you will, 
My terms are fixed at twenty thousand crowns ! 
Cal. (springing up) Blessed saints! what are you 
dreaming of ? 


What do you call great 


Salv. Not one crown less than twenty thousand,|By day and night I hovered near her dwelling :— 
signor. Her Argus, baffling all my fond attempts, 
Cal. You said you cared not for my gold. Mocked me with jibes and sncers. 


yalv. Now, could you, in your sober senses, hope 
To win from me all title to my work 
For some two hundred dollars? Are you mad? 


Cal. But, most excellent Salvator, 1 bear academical} Lingering one day within the great saloon 


honours, and can be useful to a friend. ( 
Sulv. 
As long as this right hand can raise a brush 
It gives me independence. But my time 
Grows precious—I must to my task again. / 


Cal. Allow me to remind you— A curious ear, detained by a sweet voice. 
Salv. (employed among his painting materials) No{I bribed the porter, and when all were gone, 


more! I 

Cal. (with paipful resolve) Well then, in heaven's |( 
name, let me have the picture ! 
Ict’s have it. 

Salv. "Tis mine, until I touch the cash. 
carry twenty thousand crowns in my pocket? ‘Twenty |I 
thousand crowns! 

Salv. Go fetch it then. 


Cal. But if the picture, (which, I admit, is highly } Again Calmari entered, looked around, 
improbable,) should not obtain the first prize— Made fast the door, retired, then came back, 
And with him—who do you suppose, Salvator ? 
Cal. Well, I’m content. (sighing)—Twenty—thou-|She, the queen planet of my bosom’s night ! 


Salv. Why then our bargain’s void. 


sand—erowns! What a prodigious price! f 
Salv. You will receive prodigious value far it. 
Pray is your young ward very beautiful ? 


No man’s eye has looked upon her yet, save mine. This }‘1 
world’s a wicked world—you know it is. 

Salv. Why, yes; I know a little of its pranks.— 
Go fetch the cash. 


Cal. (bows, and when at the door turns back) One} Salv. And, doubtless, no love lost ? 
thing I had forgotten, worthy Salvator. Touching the Rav. Id die for her! 
first prize of five hundred crowns, if the picture be suc-| Salv. So it would seem, for you have quite forgot 
cessful— Your picture, and the majesty of art. 

Salv. If so, the prize is yours. Rav. You mock me. 

Cal. Ay; but there will still remain above nineteen} Sally. No, by Cupid! let us see it. 


thousand !—ninetecn thousand crowns! 


[ Exit. 


“ Doctor, no further service I'll require, 
Thou hast my thanks—to heaven I trust the rest.” 


For his dismay at your rencounter here. 


I'll owe my rank to compromise with no man:]Peep cautious through the curtain; when he caught 
My figure, he advanced, in wrath demanding 
What kept me there so late. 


The money’s yours—{ Modelled in wax, and dressed in true costume, 
Are figures of distinguised painters ; one— 

The famous Cimabue—I soon displaced ; 

Jal. I havn't it here—you can’t expect that I should] And, making free with his long beard and gown, 


When left alone with her, I almost fainted !— 
Quitting the niche, I threw off the disguise, 
Cal. A simple creature; well enough suited to a per-| Declared my name, and passion, and perccived 
son whose experience teaches him to bear with the weak- | No reason to despair. 
ness of youth. You shall see her—after we are married.| Where the old man’s suspicion daily brings her, 


But the old fellow plots to have her hand ; 
And much I fear she never can be mine, 
Although in modesty I feel she loves me. 


Salv. Ha! ha! I little thought he’d give such paymen 
Vile dotard ! Pll repay him in a coin 
Shall make his meanness current throughout Florence. 
What! does he think I come a broker here 
To lend myself for lucre to a lie? 

To barter my untainted evergreen 

For the pale dross that cumbers his old chests ? 
O how IJ loathe these base antiquities ! 

Who, perched upon their frowsy money-bags, 
Would play the vulture with the soaring mind, 
And pounce upon the bleeding heart of love! 
Calmari, thou shalt live to rue our compact, 
Or else Iam no painter, but a priest! 


Enter Ravienna with a picture. 


Ravienna. Salvator, here’s the painting— 
Salv. (busy at the table) Place it down— 
I'll throw a glance upon it by and by. 


Tell me, Lorenzo, wherefore you forbade 

Me to discourse of you to old Calimari ? 

Rav. We guards the gate of my Hesperides ; 

Debars me from his ward—imy lovely Laura. 

Salv. You know the lady then? 

Rav, 
last six months. 

Salv. How is that possible ?—I’m told no eye 

Has seen her save her guardian’s. 

Rav. So he thinks— 

My eyes have gazed upon her ne’ertheless. 

Salv. Ha! how was that accomplished ? 

Rav. You shall hear. 

It may be some ten months since, called to bleed 

The old director, I beheld her first. 

’T was only for a moment—scarce had she 

Appeared, than he, regardless of his arm, 

Fresh from incision, pushed her from the room.— 

Transtixed I stood by her surpassing beauty, 

When, keenly eyeing me, Calmari said, 


I took my leave; but ever from that hour 
My soul, impatient, longed to be with Laura. 


Salv. This then accounts 


Rav. Chance was at last propitious to my wish.— 
If the academy, I saw Calmari 


I hastened off, 
And he secured the door, at which I placed 


te-entered the saluon ;—the anti-room 


Yontains two niches, as you know; in these, 


Jecame the tenant of his pedestal. 
Salv. O admirable! 
Rav. A half hour had elapsed— 


le brought her there till he received some strangers. 


In that saloon, 


‘o shun obtrusive eyes, we daily meet. 


t.| Rav. Nay, not at present; don’t inspect it yet, 
You are notin the mood ! the light is bad, 
And life or death upon your judgment hang, — 
My life or death, Salvator ! 
Salv. Pshaw! good wine 
Needs no bush! A truce to words! 
[He sleps to the picture, on which having fixed his 
eye, he exclaims, ina tone of deep astonishment, 
Did you paint this ? 
Rav. I did, Salvator! Ah! it does not please you! 
Salv. (lost in contemplation of the picture) Please me, 
Indeed! You wrought this, Ravienna! 
You painted this divine comminglement 


(Goes to the table and inspects his materials.| Of earthly beauty and celestial love— 


The bashful resignation of those lips! 

The twilight radiance of those starry eyes! 
This rose, soft yielding to the god of day ! 
[f this Danae be indeed your work, 

Then truly you're a painter, a great painter ! 


Rav. Vil set in on the easel. Rav. You jest, my friend, O, surely, you do but jest. 
(Ravienna adjusts it on the easel, so that the} Salv. Look here, Lorenzo, on this work of mine, 
subject is unseen by the audience.| This I intended for my prize performance ; 
Salv. Where you will— Tis a good painting, but it must not hence, 


Your diamond robs my pear! of its lustre. 
Rav. If this be irony, the sport is cruel. 
Salv. I challenge thee, Lorenzo, by that art 

In which thou hast most nobly graduated, 

In unpretending frankness to declare, 


Know and adore—We have met daily for the} If of our rival works thine be not first ? 


Rav. In mine, I do confess, I almost think 

The features have a finer character ;— 

For that there’s special reason. 

Salv. Finer, indeed ! 

The art through me salutes you as a master: 

San Carlo’s dull academicians 

May blindfold be to your exalted merit; 

But trust me that all Italy shall know 

And prize your value: it shall be my care. 

Rav. If I have talent, ’tis the plant of love! 

Salv. The plant is goodly, and it should be nourished, 

Who, save myself, has seen this picture ? 

Rav. None. 

In sooth, it wears the portraiture of Laura, 

My own dear Laura, and could not be shown. 

Salv. Your Laura, glorious! let me have the picture, 

To use it as I please. 

Rav, At once ’tis yours, 

Salv. ‘Tell none you painted it, not even Laura. 

Is she aware that you tried the art? 

Rav. No;—till I had your judgment on the work, 

I would not say that I had touched a pencil. 

Aspirants such as I should keep their seeret, 

Till they have conquered mediocrity. 

Salv. Give me thy hand, Lorenzo, I do know thee ; 

Thou dost not chase the bubbles of conceit. 

Into this room ; for I expect a call 

From one thou must not see. [Zo Ravienna, who stands 

bewildered. 

I pray thee in. 

Rav. I hardly think T shall survive this day! 

Salv. (kindly pushing him) ‘Thou'lt be too late, thou 
silly swain, go in! [Ravienna goes into the room, 

Now to contrive guod fortune for the lovers : 

I'll sell the old fox Ravienna’s picture : 

He shall believe it mine. Yes, that will do— 

IIcre comes the stripling of my fame’s adoption. 

Sarvator—Carmanl, with a bag of money in his hand. 

Calmari. I bring you the money. There may, per- 

haps, be some thirty crowns lacking, which shall be 

hereafter accounted for. (Salvator locks the door.) What 

are you doing ? 

Salv. No witnesses are needed to our bargain. 

Cal. True, true, your precaution is wise. 

Salv. (leading Calmari to the easel, on which the por- 

trait of Danae is standing) Signor, behold your picture! 

Cal. (gazing on it in confusion and astonishment). 

What’s this ?—what’s this?7—How came you by that 

portrait ? 

Salv. It is mine. 

Cal. The mouth—the eye—the arm—Laura—Danae 

— it is a delusion of the devil! 

Salv. You seem disposed to quarrel with the picture. 

Cal. ‘Thou delicious resemblance! I could clasp thee 

in my arms! "Tis worth a million—ay, a million ! 


Salv. I’m glad to hear it—you’re a connoisseur ! 

Cal. (seizing it) I've paid you for it twenty thousand 
crowns. 

Salv. Minus thirty. 


Cal. How longingly she looks towards the golden 











« 


[ Approaches the easel, but is detained by Ravienna.| shower ! 
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Salv. A pretty woman, 
And a shower of gold—I have hit your taste. 

Cal. (continuing to view the picture) Laura!—Danae! 
(Aside). lad any eye beheld her—yet ’tis a marvellous 
likeness! Tell me, Salvator, on your conscience, do you 
know the original of that portrait ? 


Salv. No, indeed. 
Cal. Allideal? 
Salvo. I have already answered. 


Cal. You acknowledge that it is now mine ? 

Salv. I do. 

Cal. And I have your promise never to avow your- 
self its author ? 

Salv. My pledge of honour’s freely yours, 
Never to name that picture as my own. 

Cal. Then take your money, and accept my thanks. 


Salv. Illustrious director, fare thee well! ; 
[Exit Calmari hurriedly. 
SaLvaTor—RaviENNA. 
Ravienna. What have you been about ? 
Saulv. Selling dame Danae. 
Rav. What, to Calmari? 
Salv. Keep my counsel—hush ! 


The picture you transferred [ sold to him. 
Now speed to the saloon, where candidates 
Deliver the sealed serolls, that show outside 
The painter’s subject, and within his name. 
You father Danae, as Calmari will. 
At the eleetion, when the scrolls are opened ; 
Announce yourself her veritable parent, 
And bury the intriguing cormorant 
Beneath the shame that he so richly merits. 

Rav. But then remember he is Laura's guardian ! 
A jest so bitter will he e’er forgive ? 
Better resign the picture and the fame, 
If he'll resign his ward. 

Salv. ‘That must not be; I will not suffer it! 
Florence must know the son she has in thee !— 
A score of Lauras shall I easier find, 
Than one such picture as the Danae. 

Rav. Hush, bold blasphemer! hush !— 

[Salvator forces him off 
END OF TIE FIRST ACT. 


ACT THE SECOND—-SCENE THE FIRST. 


Anti-room of the academy saloon-—In the centre a curtain 
covers the wide and open folding doors leading to the 
saloon. In the foreground, to the right, a door leading 
into the director’s house. In the walls of the apartment 
are seen lwo niches, each covered with a curtain, Over 
that to the right is written, “ Cimabue ;”’ to the left, 
“ Leonardo da Vinci.” 


Laura—Ravienna,—the latter in the dress of old Cima- 
bue, without the beard. 


Laura. (to Ravienna, whois kneeling at her feet) Rise, 
entreat thee, dear and ever doubting. ) 
Ravienna. Not till thy lips again assure me, Laura, 
That neither art, nor threat, used by Calmari, 
Shall ever shake thy promise to be mine. 

Taura. In faith tis time, Lorenzo, you were gone,— 
You grow as teazing as my ancient guardian, 
Who sometimes kneels and preaches of his flame 
By the dall hour. 

Rav. (rising) I'm happy in thy smiles, 
Incomparably happy! ne'er till thou 
Hadst shed the lustre of thy love around me, 
Knew I that life had joys. Sweet is the past,— 
More sweet will be the future ! 

Laura, (impatientiy) Very true; 
Yet if you would not cloud our pleasant hopes, 
You'll hence immediately :—my guardian comes! 
This day the prizes are distributed 
At the academy. 

Rav. (in seeming surprise) This very day? 

Laura. Yes, ’tis strange you knew it not. 

Rav. How should I? 

Laura. (sighing) Ah! right—I had forgot—you are 
no painter! 

Whence comes that sigh, dear Laura ? 
heart 
So much a slave to art’s grand witchery, 
As to lament the painter Ravienna 
Does not now stand before thee ? 

Laura. What thou art 
I knew thou wert, when first my love was thine— 
How true I’ve been becomes thee best to say— 
And if I sometimes do regret, Lorenzo, 


=_ 


Rav. Is thy 


That thy young genius was not wed to art, 
Thou must not blame—for my walk has been 
From infancy among its monuments ; 
My father, early lost, oft tried the pencil, 
And almost rivaled the far-honoured masters 
Whose works he bought and worshipped ; later days 
Placed me with one distinguished for his taste ; 
Watched and secluded like a convent’s inmate, 
The mystic silence of the pictured walls 
Has been to me companionship—Guido 
Has wiled me with a face of sorrow, soft 
As an angel’s—Julio Romano, 
I liked his frank and generous bearing well— 
With awful revelations Angelo 
Shadowed my fluttering spirit—and thou, last 
And greatest—thou whose faultless fancy 
Was purified in heaven’s translucent wave, 
Naffael, thou wert the peopler of my visions, 
When they were high and holy. It were ill 
In me to prove forgetful of these friends ; 
I’ve heard thyself so eloquent on art, 
That Lam certain nought save will was wanting 
‘To add thy name to those whom time reveres. 
Perhaps for my sake thou wilt try thy hand? 
Rav. (aside) How sweet to undeceive her. 
Laura. Promise me— 
Rav. Well I will try if but to piease thee, Laura ! 
Laura, © just to dream of thee betore thine easel, 
I knitting by thy side—while now and then 
[| peeped upon thy progress—and to see 
Thee ranked among Italia’s painter-kings, 
To hear myself in gladsome greetings, called 
“The happy wife of famous Ravienna !” 
What ecstacy ! 
Rav. Yes when it comes to that. 
Laura, Courage and perseverance have wrought won- 
ders ; 
Such stories from my guardian have I heard— 
Rav. Name not that odious guardian, 1 beseech you! 
faura. Why shouldst thou dread him ?—I am yours, 
yours only. 
Rav. My faith in thee is perfect; still at times 
Despair doth gambol with my sinking heart; 
Yet why should [ despair? Perhaps even now 
I’m not an hour’s remove from all I wish. 
Laura. Explain, Lorenzo—what is thy enigma? 
Rav. ‘To-day, dear maid, or never, thou’lt be mine ; 
More I’m forbid to tell—yes, even to thee : 
Perhaps my hopes are but the glittering bubble 
A passing breath destroys. Learn thus much that— 
[A noise is heard at the door. 
Laura, (listening) Away, away ! Lorenzo—here he 
comes, 
[Ravienna runs towards the niche on the right. 
Laura. (picking up the false beard Ravienna had 
dropped) Here, take the beard. 
[Ravienna returns hastily, and takes it. 
Laura. ( finding another piece) And this too! 
[Ravienna is returning, when the door opens—Laura 
makes a sign to him--he hastens to the niche, and 
diaws the curtain, 


Lavra—Ravienna in the niche. Caumari in full dress. 

Calmari. (who on entering, observes Laura trying to 
hide the piece of beard she wished to give Lorenzo) Ha! 
what hast thou got there, my pretty ward ? 

Lavra. O,the merest trifle. Alone and tired, 

I chose to switch old Leonardo’s beard 
For pastime, and he chanced to lose a little. 

Cal, (examining the figure of Leonardo da Vinci) Me- 
thinks Leonardy has his full allowance of beard. 

Laura, (disconcerted, pointing at the niche where Ra- 
vienna stands) ‘Then it was off that foolish figure yonder. 

Cal. What, off Cimabue? (He draws the curtain— 
Ravienna stands motionless) By St. Anthony you have 
shaved him! Poor fellow! I shall fasten it on again. 
Give it to me. 

Laura. (who has puiled the fragment to pieces) O dear, 
what have I done? pulled it to pieces. I am so absent— 
*tis of no use now. 

Cal, (smiling) And are you so fond of playing with 
gray hairs, most captivating Laura ? 

Laura. Uncommonly. 

Cal. Iam delighted to hear it—then may I hope to 
be agreeable to thee in my old age. 

Laura. You'll not have long to hope. 

Cal. Phoo! I want some years of sixty yet, you 
know, my pearl of price: thou art particularly bewitch- 
ing to-day. 

Laura. And thou art most mysteriously good hu- 
moured. 





Cal, 
der— 

Laura. At what, may I enquire? 

Cal. O nothing! nothing, my lovely ward, nothing. 

Laura. How well you know that I hate mystery. 
Speak plain, or leave me. 

Cal. This will be a day of crowning glory to thy guar. 
dian, my Laura. 

Laura. To you! What means your venerable head? 
You quite surprise me. 

Cal. Surprised, eh? you'll be more surprised anon. 
But no more, or I shall betray myself. 

Laura. (coaxingly) Prythee be not close, 

Ne’er so elated hast thou seemed before, 
And this gay gala dress—-where art thou going ? 

Cal. All in good time, my pigeon of Paphos. Hast 
thou ne’er heard the artist’s saying, “I too am a painter!” 

Laura. How, you a painter? surely you are jesting! 

Cal. (placing his hand on her mouth) Quiet those 
ruby lips—the walls have ears; yet a kiss might tempt 
me to disclose the secret. Will these little rosy rebels 
surrender one kiss if I tell thee ? 

Laura. Nonsense! a kiss indeed! perhaps I may— 

Cal. Hearken then and wonder! one of the pictures 
for the prize has been painted by me. 

Laura. (who from time to time has been casting a glance 
towards Cimabue's niche, perceives that Calmari notices 
it) By you! 

Cal. Why what ails you, child? why look so anx- 
iously towards the door? 

Laura. I thought I heard approaching steps. 

Jal. Innocent lamb! dread not the wolf's advance— 
the old hunter guards thee. 

Laura. (glancing at Ravienna) Ah! wolves there are 

who do evade the hunter— 
Entering the peaceful dwelling in sheep’s clothing. 
Looking as harmless as those bearded signors, 
Who note us from tlieir niches. 

Cal. How, child! think’st thou Calmari cannot de- 
tect these masquerading monsters! Ha! ha! trust his 
experience for that! (unlocking the house door) There, 
my myrtle, go in, go in. 

Laura. (pointedly to Ravienna) Fare thee well! 
Beloved, fare thee well! 

Cal. (kissing his hand) 


I'm thinking, rose of Florence, how thou’lt won- 


Dear creature ! 
[Exit Laura. 
Catmari—Ravienna in the niche. 

Cal. ‘ Fare thee well, beloved! enchatiting sounds! 
Did ye not hear them, ye dumb witnesses—you, old Leo- 
nardo, and you, most venerable Cimabue? Such words 
from her sweet lips might have warmed you into life, 
and caused you to quiver with rapture on your pedestals! 
Envy me, ye demigods of art! envy your votary, ere 
long to be your brother—ere long to be the winner of 
the lovely Laura, and the laurel crown! and (looking 
cautiously around) both unearned. What matters it so 
that the prize be gained? O the delight when crowds 
assemble, and when the procurator shouts “ The portrait 
of Danae wins the first prize! And then the ticket 
will be presented and opened : and lo! Calmari’s name— 
the laurel wreath—the five hundred crowns, and my 
blushing ward, will all be mine! Hark! there is a bustle 
in the hall—they appear as if coming f®the saloon. En- 
ter all—I shall open a way. Come in, gentlemen, and 
wait upon my triumph. 

[He goes into the saloon—and is seen through the 
partly drawn curtain opening the doors. He then 
passes through the anti-room into the house. 

Ravienna. (after a pause, stepping down and peeping 
through the centre curtain) I must retreat now that the 
coast is clear. 

[He hastens to the saloon, but returns immediately 
and closes the curtain. 

Heavens, ’tis too late! 
I hear the voice of strangers! 
Perhaps this door will open to the street. 
[ Tries the house door, and finds it locked. 
No outlet here? Then there’s no help—I’m lost! 

[Persons heard approaching—Ravienna returns to 

the niche, and draws the curtain over it. 
Sarvator, RAviEnNA. 


Salvator. He must be here—the porter saw him not. 
(Drawing aside the curtain from Cimabue) Ho! there, 
Lorenzo! art thou flesh or wax? 

Surgeon or painter—or old Cimabue ? 

Ravienna. (on the pedestal in the niche, visible to the 
audience during the whole scene, which passes off rapidly) 
Salvator, is it you ? 

Salv. Inform me where 
You've stowed yourself these two hours ? 
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Rav. Old Calmari 
Kept me in durance vile. 

Salv. But who bade you 
Come here on this occasion—the same day 
Of the decision? ’Tis most indiscreet. 

Rav. Can't you contrive some method to escape ? 

Salv. 1 see not how, for the saloon is crowded. 

Rav. Such a predicament is truly frightful ! 

Salv. You're truly frightful; but you’re rightly served. 
Suppose he sees you now, suspicion’s roused ; 

Your love is balked; his punishment escaped. 
Rav. But I’ve given in the scroll that names me 
"master. 

Salv. And so has he. Should his be opened first, 
Can you, in this fool’s garb, advance and claim 
Your right? See, Laura comes! Your case is hopeful. 

Rav. (about to jump from the pedestal) I must escape, 
though it should cost my life! 

Salv. (holding him back) Remain; that were the 

maddest freak of all. 
You must be secret till the very moment— 
(Voice at the door.) They come! 

Rav. O Laura!—I must go, Salvator! 

[Salvator forces him back in the niche, and draws 
the curtain. Calmari enters from the house ; per- 
ceives Salvator, and advances hastily. 

Salv. You're decked already for the laurel crown ? 

Calmari. Dearest Salvator! I swim in an ocean of 

bliss! 

Salv. (who, throughout the scene, is fearful of the dis- 
covery of Ravienna) I give you Jey on this important day. 

Cal. Important, indeed, my friend—most important. 
I shall at once gain honour and a wife. 

Salv. And yet preserve your caution, good director, 
That which is lightly won is lightly lost. 

Your honour and your bride will both be young. 

Cal. Never fear but I shall keep them safe enough. 
She will be my wife ; and a good husband looks to keep 
off temptation. No duennas—1o dear friends or rela- 
tives for me: I shall protect my own property ; control 
her every glance, her every word; ay, her very dreams. 
She will be my wife ; and where she is, there shall I be 


Salv. Wisely designed. But will she be contented ? 

Cal. All one for that—(pointing to a paper in his 
hand). I have paid too much for this not to have some- 
thing in return. 

Salv. Wigat have you there ? 

Cal. The scroll of immortality, and the passport of 
hymen. This paper styles me painter of the portrait of 
Danae. 

Salv. Wherefore not hand it in? 

Cal. Look you, Salvator; a wise man will not trust 
himself to accident. Suppose the picture fails in gaining 
the first prize, it becomes yours again, and I get back my 
money ; but what if, through some imprudence or some 
malicious trick, my name should be discovered in the 
scroll ?—I shall therefore retain the paper until the prize 
picture is proclaimed. What think you of that, eh? 

Salv. You are unrivaled in dexterity.—(Jn a louder 
tone to Calmari, but intended for Ravienna.) 

Keep fast to your position, and be sure 
You do not risk d@tection. 

Cal. Detection is impossible if you are silent, and 
that, of course, you will be. I have your word—you 
have my cash. Give me your hand. What a dear little 
commodity is money! In this world every thing may be 
had for money, from the hand of a virgin to the mitre of 
a pope. 

Sulv. (with restrained contempt) Not for mere money 

have I done you service. 
As sure as I’m the painter of the picture, 
I think you are a noble-minded man. 


Enter the Procurator through the centre curtain. 


Procurator. The examination, signors, is about to 
commence. 
_ Cal. IJ shall be with you in a twinkling. In the mean 
time, let the voting begin. (Zo Procurator retiring)— 
Stay—another word. I wish you to invite the several 
artists within to a festival I purpose holding to-day. 

Procurator. (astonished) How! a festival!—you, noble 
director ? 

Cal. (smiling and whispering) 1 intend giving my 
ward in marriage to him who wins the first prize. So 
proceed. I'll follow you. 

[Exit Procurator. 

Salv. (aside) Would he were gone! 

Cal. You are somewhat disturbed, Salvator ? 


Cal. Remember, my friend, to keep a close tongue. 

Salv. I shall fulfilmy promise. Meantime leave me— 
Quiet I love—we can confer hereafter. 

Cal. Be it as thou wilt. If it should please thee to 
be a guest at my marriage feast, thou shalt be heartily 
welcome. Some other day thou mayst, perchance, be 
invited to paint me such another picture—of course, at a 
different price. For your present good luck you may 
thank the charms of my ward more than the attractions 
of Danae. My bride will make up for my prodigality. 
Adieu, noble brother! [ Exit into the saloon. 

SaLvaToR—RaviENNA. 
Salv. (looking after Calmari) Truly, thou dost re- 

mind me of my brother, 

Thou fool and rogue ! 

(To Ravienna, opening the curtain)—Coine out, and 
speedily ; 

The business has begun—(Ravienna leaves the niche)— 
Hast heard his prating ? 

Ravienna. Yes, every syllable. He keeps his scroll— 
Mine will be found—and then, heaven help us all 
When he discovers how he’s been betrayed 
To aid his rival both in fame and love! 

Salv. That’s not enough—the daw shall be unplumed, 
His fraud exposed before the multitude. 

Rav. You're too severe—consider his relation 
To her I woo. Losing his ward and fame 
Is forfeiture enough. Let us be silent 
About the bargain, and fling back his money. 


Enter Laura from the house. 


Laura. How! you still here, Lorenzo! 
Salvator, she steps back.) 

Salv. Lady fair, 
Am I so terrible that you retreat 
Abashed before my presence? I’ve a friend 
In this good company, I deem will give 
Me willing passport to your kind opinion. 

Rav. Dearest Laura, respect this generous man, 
Treasure him in your best remembrances. 
We owe him more than I have breath to reckon. 
His name involves a spell will stir your veins— 
Salvator Rosa! 

[Laura, in joyful admiration, acknowledges Salva- 
tor’s salutation, and looks on in astonishment as 
he smilingly gives his hand to Ruvienna. 

Salv. Seems it then so strange 

One artist should touch fingers with another ? 
Laura. And is he then an artist ?—Ravienna ! 
Salv. Lady, let us consult the oracle. 

[ He leads her to the centre curtain, which he opens, 
so that the audience can see the interior of the sa- 
loon. On the platform is a green-covered lable, 
surmounted by two vases. The members are ar- 
ranged round the table. At the head is seated 
Calinari ; at the foot the procurator, with a paper 
in his hand. The procurator exclaims, “ The 
prise is awarded to the portrait of Danae, painted 
by 


(Perceiving 





[Calmari rises quickly, and presents his puper. 
Procurator. (bowing politely, and pointing lo another 
in his hand) Noble director, thanks; the paper’s here 
already.—(He breaks the seal, and reads)—Painted by 

Lorenzo Ravienna ! 

[A flourish of trumpets and drums. Calmari shrinks 
back thunderstruck—crushes the paper in hts bo- 
som—and retreats from the assembly. Salvator 
closes the curtain of the saloon. 

Laura. Lorenzo! 
Lorenzo. (embracing her) Laura! 
Salv. Pray retire, my friends— 

The wolf’s unchained, let me first meet his rage. 
[Laura and Ravienna retire to the back-ground. 
{Calmari, his lips trembling convulsively, his eyes 

glaring, his hair in disorder, rushes breathlessly 
forward through the curtain. On perceiving Sal- 
vator he springs towards him and seizes him by the 
arm. Salvator frees himself from his grasp with 
dignily and steps back. 

Calmari. (faltering) Where is my money, deceiver ? 

Salvator. (seriously and impressively) ‘Thou the de- 
ceiver art, and thy deception 

Has been most justly punished. 

Take advice, 

Director, varnish over this foul work, 

Thou’rt safe as yet, thy dealings undivulged ; 

Still it remains with me to hold that paper, 

That paper, signor, hidden in thy breast (snatches al if) 

Up to a scorning world. Chafe no more, 


(In an under tone.) 





Salv. I’m wishing it were past. 


get 


But thank the clemency of Ravienna 





That | forbear to summon witnesses. 

Cal. (with smothered rage) Where is my money ? 

Salv. In my safe custody. If you'll agree 
To what you can’t prevent, ‘tis yours again. 

Cal. Your commands, signor, your commands— 

Salv. The painter of the picture is my friend, 

And mutual tics unite your ward and him. 
Obey the will, which makes the lady his 
Who wins the prize, as you yourself have told him. 

Cal. (striking his forehead) Fool! fool! that I was. 
But in that will there is also the clause if I, Andrea del 
Culmari, “ have nothing to gainsay.”’” Now I do object; 
I do— 

Salv. What, hast thou not informed the procurator, 
That he who won the prize should have thy ward ? 

Cal. Entrapped on all sides ! 

Salv. [ll tell no tales, and render back your money, 
If you will but be wise, my noble brother ; 

I swear it. 

Cal. (wiping his forehead) 
friend ? 

Salv. (pointing to Ravienna and Laura) 

please you, signor. 

Cal. (confounded) Ha! and in that costume! then it 
was he that lost the beard; O traitors! (To Ravienna.) 
Away, away ; should he be found here in that state I am 
betrayed. ‘They are in search of you—away, away ; 
( pointing entreatingly lo the door) here, out this way. 

Salv. Stop, trust to me, Lorenzo. 


Where is your worthy 


Yonder, so 


Enter the Procurator with a train of painters and spec- 
talors from the saloon. 


Procurator. (a laurel wreath inhis hand) Where's the 
painter ? 

Salv. (leading forward Ravienna who has just laken off 
his false beard) Behold him here. 

Omnes. Long life to Ravienna ! 

Salv. I see you’re struck by his habiliments ; 
In truth our friend did modestly appear 
Unknown on this occasion. In that niche 
He took his stand, unconscious of his fortune. 

Procurator. (to Calmari, giving him the wreath) No- 

ble director, it remains for you 

To twine around the honoured master’s brow 
The ever-verdant tribute to his skill. 

Cal. (scarcely able to contain himself) With joyful 
heart. 

Saiv. (looking steadfastly at Calmari) 

rector, one proud action more 

To consummate the pleasures of the day. 

Cal. (with half-subdued agony) Approach, Donna 
Laura. Having all witnessed the triumph of our newly- 
discovered relative in the noble art, so let all testify that 
I place the hand of my ward in his—impressing on his 
palm the laurel wreath. [Ravienna and Laura stand 
hand in hand in the foreground with looks of gratitude to- 
wards Salvator Rosa, who views the scene with emotion ; 
Calmari stands behind Ravienna and places the laurel on 
his head; the procurator and spectators form the back- 
ground of the picture. As Ravienna receives the wreath, 
a flourish cf arums and lrumpels in the saloon. 


And now, di- 


THE CURTAIN FALLS. 


I THINK OF THEE! 
From the German of Gocthe. 


I think of thee, love! when the morning’s ray 
O’er ocean gleams ; 

I think of thee, love ! when the moonbeams play 
On glassy streams. 


I see thee, dearest ! on the distant strath 
When dust-clouds rise ; 

In deepest night, when o’er the small bridge-path 
The wand’rer hies! 


I hear thee, dearest! when the torrent strays 
With murm’ring fall ; 

In silent groves for thee I go to gaze 
When hushed is all! 


I am by thee, love! though thou’rt ne’er so far, 
To me thou’rt near ; 

Now sinks the sun and smiles the rising star— 
O, wert thou here ! 


Y. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


fhe ECritise of the Widge. 


CHAPTER I. 
“Tow bright the sunshine dances in its joy. 
O’er the still flow of this majestic river!’ 
Ciry or THE PLAGUE. 

I had been for six months fourth lieutenant of H. M.S. 
Gazelle, on board of which Sir Oliver Oakplank had his 
broad pennant* hoisted, as the commander-in-chief on 
the African station. ‘The last time we touched at Cape 
Coast we took in with us a Spanish felucca, that we had 
previously cut out of the Bonny River, with part of her 
cargo of slaves on board. 

She had cost us a hard tussle, and several of our peo- 
ple had fallen by the sword in the attack, but more after- 
wards from dysentery and marsh fever, the seeds of 
which had doubtless been sown in the pestilential estuary 
at the time of the attack, although there is no disputing 
that they were much more virulently developed after- 
wards than they would otherwise have been by a week’s 
exposure in open boats to the deleterious changes of the 
atmosphere. Our excellent commodore, therefore, the 
father of his crew, seeing the undeniable necessity of 
lessening the exposure of the men in such a villanous 
climate, instantly wrote home to the admiralty, request- 
ing that half a dozen small vessels might be sent to him, 
of an easy draught of water, so that they might take 
charge of the boats, and afford a comfortable shelter to 
their crews; at the same time that they should be able 
to get over the bars, without damage, of the various 
African rivers, where the contraband Guineamen were 
in the habit of lurking. ‘To evince that he practised 
what he preached, he instantly fitted out the captured 
felucca, on his own responsibility, manned her with five- 
and-twenty men, and gave the command of |.er to our 
third lieutenant. 

She had been despatched about a fortnight before in 
the direction of Fernando Po, and we had stood in on the 
morning of the day on which my narrative commences, 
to make Cape Formosa, which was the rendezvous fixed 
on between us. About three o’clock, P. M. when we 
were within ten miles of the Cape, without any appear- 
ance of the tender, we fell in with a Liverpool trader, 
who was bound to the Brass river to load palm oil and 
sandal wood. She reported that the night before they 
had come across a Spaniard, who fired into them, when 
they shcered-to with an intent to speak him. ‘The mas- 
ter said, that when first seen, the strange sail was stand- 
ing right in for the river ahead of us; and, from the 
noises he heard, he was sure she had negroes on board. 
It was therefore conjectured that she was one of the 
vessels who had taken in part of her cargo of slaves at 
the Bonny river, and was now bound for the Nun or 
Brass river to complete it. ‘They were if any thing more 
confirmed in this by the circumstance of his keeping 
away, and standing to the south-west, the moment he 
found they were hauling in for the land, as if anxious to 
mislead them, by inducing a belicf that he was off for 
the West Indies or Brazil. 
the information received from the Liverpool-man ; but 
the same afternoon we fell in with an American, who 
rejoiced our hearts by saying that he had that morning 
been chased by a vessel answering the description of the 
felucca, and immediately after we hove about, and stood 
out to sea again, making sail in the direction indicated. 
In consequence of our overhauling this vessel, the com- 
modore had put off his dinner for an hour; and when all 
the ropes had been coiled down, and every thing made 
snug after tacking, he resumed his walk on the weather 
side of the quarter-deck, in company with Mr. David 
Sprawl, the first lieutenant. 

The commodore was a red-faced little man, with a 
very irritable cast of countenance, which, however, was 
by no means a true index to his warm heart, for I verily 
believe that no commander was ever more beloved by 
officers and men than he was. He had seen a great deal 
of service, and had been several times wounded ; once, in 
particular, very badly, by a grape-shot that had shattered 
his left thigh, and considerably shortened it, and there- 
fore gave him a kick in his gallop, as he himself used to 
phrase it, until the day of his death. He was a wag in 
his way, and the officer now perambulating the deck 
alongside of him was an unfailing source of mirth; 
although the commodore never passed the limits of strict 





* A broad red swallow-tailed flag, carried at the main- 
royal-mast head, indicative of the rank of commedore. 


r}in a totally different line. 


This was the sum total of 


naval etiquette, or trespassed beyond the bounds of per- 
fect good breeding in his fun. The gallant old fellow 
was dressed in faded nankeen trowsers—discoloured cot- 
ton stockings—shoes, with corn-holes cut in the toes— 
an ill-washed and rumpled white Marseilles waistcoast— 
and an old blue uniform coat, worn absolutely threadbare, 
white and soapy at the seams and elbows; each shoulder 
being garnished with a faded gold lace strap, which con- 
fined the epaulets when mounted, and that was only on 
a Sunday. His silk neckcloth had been most probably 
black once, but now it was a dingy brown; and he wore 
a most shocking bad hat—an old white beaver, with very 
broad brims, the snout of it fastened back to the crown 
with a lanyard of common spunyarn, buttoned up, as it 
were, like the chapeauz in Charles the Second’s time, to 
prevent its flapping down over his eyes. He walked back- 
wards and forwards very quickly, taking two steps for 
Sprawl’s one, and whenever he turned, he gave a loud 
stamp, and swung briskly about on the good leg as if it 


*|had been a pivot, giving a most curious indescribable 


flourish in the air with the wounded limb in the round- 
coming, like the last quiver of Noblet’s leg in an expiring 
pirouctte. 

Lieutenant Sprawl, the officer with whom he was 
walking, and keeping up an animated conversation, was 
also in no small degree remarkable in his externals, but 
He was a tall man, at the 
very least six feet high, and stout in proportion; very 
square-shouldered ; but, large as he was, his coat seemed 
to have been made to fit even a stouter person, for the 
shoulder-straps (I think that is the name) projected con- 
siderably beyond his shoulders, so that they gave the 
upper part of his figure a sharp ungainly appearance, 
like the projecting eaves of a Swiss cottage. Below these 
wide-spreading upper-works, he tapered away to nothing 
at the loins, and over the hips he was not the girth of a 
growing lad. His thighs were very short, but his legs, 
from the knee down, were the longest I ever saw in man, 
reversing all one’s notions of proportion or symmetry, 
for they gradually swelled out from the knee, until they 
ended in the ankle, which emulated, if it did not alto- 
gether surpass, the calf in diameter. But this was not 
all; for when you looked at him in a front view, his 
lower spars, from the knee down, were a periect facsimile 
of the letter V reversed, that is, with the apex uppermost, 
while the long splay feet formed the strokes across, or 
the bases of the letter, into which the shanks or shin- 
bones were morticed amidships as nearly as may be, so 
that the heel projected aft very nearly as far as the 
toe did forward, as if he had been built after the model 
of some river craft, to sail backwards or forwards as 
might be required, without either tacking or wearing. 
The feet were conspicuously stuck out before him, and 
kept cruizing about of their own accord apparently, as if 
they were ranning away with the man. He had an im- 
mensely large head, with a great fell of coarse red hair, 
which hung down in greasy masses on each side of his 
pale freckled visage, until it blended into two immense 
whiskers, which he cultivated under his chin with great 
care, so that at length he appeared to be peeping through 
a fur collar, like a Madagascar ourang-outang. His eyes 
were large, prominent, and of a deadly pale bluc; his 
general loveliness being diversified by a most conspi- 
cuous squint. He had absolutely no eyebrows, but a curi- 
ous nondescript sort of tumble-out forehead, as like an 
ill-washed winter-turnip in its phrenological develope- 
ments as one could well imagine. As for his nose, it 
had the regular twist of a rifleman’s powder-horn. But 
his lovely mouth, who shall describe it? Disdaining to 
claim acquaintance with the aforesaid beak, it had chosen 
its site under the left eye, so that a line—I here address 
myself to mathematical readers—drawn from the inner- 
most corner of the right eye, and intersecting the tip of 
the snout, would have touched the right corner of the 
aforesaid hole in his face—it could be dignified with no 
other name, for, in sober reality, it more resembled a 
gash in a pumpkin, make by a clumsy bill-hook, than 
any thing else. 

Lips he had none; and the first impression on onc’s 
mind when you saw him, was, Bless me, what an oddity ! 
The man has no mouth—until he did make play with 
his potato-trap, and then it was like a gap suddenly split 
open ina piece of mottled freestone. It was altogether 
so much out of its latitude, that when he spoke, it seemed 
aside, as the players say ; and when he drank his wince, 
he looked, for all the world, as if he had been pouring it 
into his ear. As he walked, he vehemently swung his 
arms backwards and forwards, as if they had been pad- 
dles necessary to propel him ahead, carrying on leisurely 
when he first turned, but gradually increasing his pace 





as he proceeded, until he sculled along at a terrible rate. 








So now if the admiring reader will take the trouble to 
dress this Adonis, I will furnish the apparel. Imprimis, 
he wore a curious wee hat, with scarcely any brim, the 
remains of the nap bleached by a burning sun, and 
splashed and matted together from the pelting of num- 
berless showers, and the washing up of many a salt-sea 
spray, but carefully garnished, nevertheless, with a dou- 
ble stripe of fresh gold-lace, and a naval button on the 
left side. Add to this, an old-fashioned uniform coat, 
very far through, as we say; long-waisted, with remark- 
ably short skirts, but the strap for the epaulect new and 
bright as the loop on the hat; and then swathe him in a 
dingy white kerseymere waistcoat, over which dangled 
a great horn eye-glass, suspended by a magnificent new 
broad watered black ribbon; and, finally, take the trou- 
ble to shroud the lower limbs of the Apollo in ancient 


duck trowsers, extending about half way down the calf 


of the leg, if calf he had, leaving his pillar-like ankles 
conspicuously observable ; and the aforesaid reader will 
have a tolerably accurate idea of the presence and bear- 
ing of our amiable and accomplished messmate, Mr. 
David Sprawl. 

Rum subject as he certainly was to look at, he was a 
most excellent warm hearted person at bottom, straight- 
forward and kind to the men, never blazoning or ampli- 
fying their faults, but generally, on the other hand, soft- 
ening them, and often astonishing the poor fellows by 
his out-of-the-way and unexpected kindness and civility, 
for he plumed himself on the general polish of his man- 
ners, whether to equals or inferiors, and they repaid the 
compliment by christening him, at one time, “Old 
Bloody Politeful,” and “ Davie Doublepipe” at another, 
from a peculiarity that we shall presently deseribe. 

This remarkable personage was possessed of a very 
uncommon accomplishment, being a natural ventrilo- 
quist, having two distinct voices, as if he had been a sort 
of living double flageolet, one a falsetto, small and liquid, 
and clear as the note of an octave flute; the other sono- 
rous and rough, as the groaning of a trombone. In con- 
versation, the alternations, apparently involuntary, were 
so startling and abrupt, that they sounded as if ever and 
anon the keys of the high and low notes of an organ had 
been suddenly struck, so instantaneously were the small 
notes snapped off into the lower ones,—so that a stranger 
would, in all probability, have coneluded, had he not 
known the peculiarities of the beauty, that a little mid- 
shipman was at one moment squeaking up the main 
hatchway from the hold, and at the next @ggswered by a 
boatswain’s mate on deck. Indeed, while the commo- 
dore and his subaltern pursucd their rapid walk, back- 
wards and forwards, on the quarter-deck, the fine manly 
sailor-like voice of the old man as it intertwined with the 
octave flute note and the grumbling bass of David Sprawl, 
like a three-strand rope of gold thread, silver thread, and 
tarry spunyarn, might have given cause to believe that 
the two were accompanied in their perambulations by 
some invisible familiar, who chose to take part in the 
conversation, and to denote his presence through the ear, 
while to the eye he was but thin air. However, maugre 
appearances and the oddity of his conformation, friend 
Sprawl was physically the most powerful man on board. 

Thus beloved by the men, to his brother officers he 
was the most obliging and accommodéfing creature that 
ever was invented. Numberless were the petty feuds 
which he soldered, that, but for his warm hearted inter- 
vention, might have eventuated in pistol shots and gun- 
powder; and the mids of the ship absolutely adored 
him. If leave to go on shore, or any little immunity was 
desired by them, “ Old Bloody Politeful” was the channel 
through which these requests ran; and if any bother was 
to be eschewed, or any little fault sheltered, or any stern- 
ness on the part of the commodore or any of the licute- 
nants to be mollified,—in fine, if any propitiation of the 
higher powers was required, who interceded but “ Davie 
Doublepipe ?”” In a word, men and midshipmen would 
have fought for him to the last gasp; and although they 
did laugh a little at his oddities now and then, they always 
came back to this,—‘*He is the best seaman and the 
bravest man in the ship,” as indecd repeated trials had 
proved him to be. 

The remarkable couple that I speak of continued to 
stump along the quarter-deck, backwards and forwards, 
very rapidly; and at the end of every turn, Sprawl, in 
place of tacking with his face to his companion, invaria- 
bly wore with his back to him, and so lumbersome and 
slowly, that the commodore usually had wheeled, and 
stood facing him, ready to set forth on his promenade 
long before Mr. Sprawl came round; so that, while his 
back was towards him, he had an opportunity of giving 
his broad shoulders a quizzical reconnoitring glance, 
which he instantly exchanged for the most sedate and 
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sober expression, when our friend at length hove about 


and fronted him. This contrast between the fun of the 
commodore’s expression when his subaltern’s back was 
towards him, and its solemnity when he turned his face, 
was most laughable ; more especially, that he always met 
Sprawl, as he came to the wind, with a sidling bow, be- 
fore he made sail in his usual place, which slight incli- 
nation was usually answered by the lieutenant with a 


formal inclination of his strange corpus, whereby he]use for scuppers. 
stopped his way for a second or two, by which time Sir} Zealand war-canoe, tapering away to a point, which was 


Oliver had filled on the other tack, and shot three or four 


strides ahead, so that Sprawl had to clap the steam on at| had a sharp beak, shaped like the proa of a Roman gal- 


a very high pressure, in order to scull up alongside of 
his superior, before he arrived at the other wheeling 
point, the break of the quarter-deck. 

The postponed dinner hour having at length arrived, 
the commodore, making a formal salaam to Mr. Spraivl, 
dived to enjoy his meal in solitary happiness, and no- 
thing particular occurred until the following morning. 

The next forenoon I was the officer of the watch, and, 
about nine o’clock, the commodore, who had just come 
on deck, addressed me :—* Mr. Brail, do you see any 
thing of the small hooker yet, to windward there ?” 


“I thought I saw something like her, sir, about half]|small end of a fishing rod, which it greatly resembled, 
It was of 


an hour ago, but a blue haze has come rolling down, and 
I cannot make any thing out at present.” 

“She must be thereabout somewhere, however,” con- 
tinued he, “as she was seen yesterday by the Yankee 
brig,—so keep by the wind until four bells, Mr. Brail, 
and then call me, if you please.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir;” and I resumed my walk on the weather 
side of the quarter-deck. 

As the breeze freshened the mist blew off, and, unex- 
pectedly enough, although we knew she must be in our 
neighbourhood, in half an hour afterwards the felucca 
was seen about three miles to windward of us, stagger- 
ing along before it, like a Jarge nautilus, under her soli- 
tary lateen sail, and presently she was close aboard of us. 

I was looking steadfastly at the little vessel as she 
came rolling down before the wind, keeping my eye, 
somehow or other, on the man that was bending on the 
ensign haulyards. He immediately began to hoist away 
the ensign, until it reached about half way between the 
end of the long drooping, wirelike yard and the deck, 
where the man jerked it upwards and downwards for a 
minate, as if irresolute whether to run it choke-up, or 
haul it down again; at length it did hang half-mast-high, 
and blew outii dily. 

My mind suddenly misgave me, and I looked for the 
pennant; it was also hoisted half-mast—“ Alas! alas! 
poor Donovan,” I involuntarily exclaimed, but loud 
enough to be overheard by the commodore who stood 
by—* another victim to this horrid coast.” 

“ What is wrong, Mr. Brail ?”’ said Sir Oliver. 

“T fear Mr. Donovan is dead, sir. ‘The felucca’s en- 
sign and pennant are half-mast, sir.”’ 

“Bless me, no—surely not,” said the excellent old 
man,—* hand me the glass, Mr. Brail. ‘Too true—too 
true—where is all this to end?” said he with a sigh. 

The felucea was now within long pistol shot of our 
weather-quarter, standing across our stern, with the pur- 
pose of rounding-to under our lee. At this time Sir 
Oliver was lookt out close by the tafferel, with his 
trumpet in his hand. I was still peering through the 
glass. “Why, there is the strangest figure come on 
deck, on board the Midge, that ever I saw—what can 
it be? Sir Oliver, will you please to look at it?” 

The commodore took the glass with the greatest good 
humour, while he handed me his trumpet,—* Really,” 
said he, “I cannot tell—Mr. Sprawl, can you?” 
Sprawl—honest man—took his spell at the telescope— 
bnt he was equally unsuccessful. The figure that was 
puzzling us, was a half naked man in his shirt and trow- 
sers, with a large blue shawl bound round his head, who 
had suddenly jumped on deck, with a hammock thrown 
over his shoulders as if it had been a dressing gown, the 
clew hanging half way down his back, while the upper 
part of the canvass shroud was lashed tightly round his 
neck, but so as todeave his arms and legs free scope ; and 
there he was strutting about with the other clew trailing 


away astern of him, like the train of a lady’s gown, as if] wheedling tone. 


he had in fact been arrayed in what was anciently called 
a curricle-robe. 


across his body; and one hand, as he walked backwards 


and forwards on the small confined deck of the felucea,}lance by this reply from his lieutenant, and rapped out 

held a large green silk umbrella over his head, although fiercely enough— Come on board this instant, sir, or by 

the sail of itself was shade enough at the time, while the] the Lord, I” 

other clutched a speaking trumpet. 
The craft, freighted with this uncouth apparition, was] b 

very peculiar in appearance. 


She had been a Spanish} b 


Over this extraordinary array, the figure} poor Donovan. 
had slung a formidable Spanish trabuco, or blunderbuss,| now, Sir Oliver, you are mighty unrasonable.” 


gun boat—originally a twin sister to one that we had, 
during the war, cut out from Rosas Bay. She was about 
sixty feet long over all, and seventeen feet beam, her 
deck being as round as her bottom; in fact she was more 
like a long cask than any thing else, and without excep- 
tion the roomiest vessel of her size that I ever saw. She 
had neither bulwarks nor quarters nor rail, nor in fact 
any ledge whatsoever round the gunnel, so she had no 
Her stern peaked up like a New 


perforated to receive the rudder-head, while forward she 
‘| ley; but she was as strong as wood and iron could make 
her—her bottom being a perfect bed of timbers, so that 
they might almost have been caulked—and tight as a 
bottle. What answered to a bowsprit was a short thick 
thumb of a stick about ten feet high, that rose at an angle 
of thirty degrees to the deck of the vessel; and she had 
only one mast, a strong stump of a spar, about thirty feet 
high, stayed well forward, in place of raking aft, high 
above which rose the large lateen sail already mentioned, 
with its long elastic spliced and respliced yard tapering 
away up into the sky, until it seemed no thicker than the 


when bent by the weight of the line and bait. 
immense length, and consisted of more than half a dozen 
different picces. Its heavy iron shod heel was shackled 
by a chain a fathom long, to a strong iron bar, or boit, that 
extended athwart the fore part of the little vessel, close 
to the end of the bowsprit, and to which it could be hooked 
and unhooked, as need were, when the little vessel tacked, 
and it became necessary to jibe the sail. 
The outlandish looking craft slowly approached, and 
we were now within hail. “I hope nothing is amiss 
with Mr. Donovan ?”’ sung out the commodore. 
“ By the powers, but there is, though!” promptly re- 
plied the curious figure with the trumpet and umbrella, 
in a strong clear voice. A pause. 
All our glasses were by this time levelled at the vessel, 
and every one more puzzled than another what to make 
of this. 
“Who are you, sir?” again asked the commodore. 
“Where is Mr. Donovan, sir ?” 
Here Mr. Binnacle, a midshipman on board, hailed us 
through his hand, but we could not hear him; on which 
the man in the hammock struck him, without any warn- 
ing, across the pate with his trumpet. The midshipman 
and the rest of the crew, we could see, now drew close 
together forward, and, from their gestures, seemed to be 
preparing to make a rush upon the figure who had hailed. 
Sir Oliver repeated his question—“ Who are you, sir?” 
“Who am I, did you say? That’s a good one,” was 
the answer. 
“Why, Sir Oliver,” said I, “{ believe that is Mr. Do- 
novan himself. Poor fellow, he must have gone mad.” 
“No doubt of it—it is so, sir,” whistled Sprawl. 
Here the crew of the felucca, led by little Binnacle, 
made a rush, and scized the lieutenant, and having over- 
powered him, they launched their little shallop, in which 
the midshipman, with two men, instantly shoved off; but 
they had not paddled above half a dozen yards from the 
felucca’s side, when the maniac, a most powerful man, 
broke from the men that held him, knocked them down, 
right and left, like so many nine-pins, and, seizing his 
trabuco, pointed it at the skiff, while be sung out in a 
voice of thunder—* Come back, Mr. Binnacle; come 
back, you small villain, or I will shoot you dead.” 
The poor lad was cowed, and did as he was desired. 
“Lower away the jolly boat,” cried the commodore ; 
but checking himself, he continued—* Gently, men— 
belay there—keep ali fast with the boat, Mr. Brail,’—I 
had jumped aft to execute the order—“* We must humour 
the poor fellow, after all, who is evidently not himself.” 
I could hear a marine of the name of Lennox, who 
stood by, whisper to his neighbour—* Ay, Sir Oliver, 
better fleech with a madman than fecht with him.” 
“Are you Mr. Donovan, pray ?” said the commodore 
mildly, but still speaking through the trumpet. 
“T was that gentleman,” was the startlingganswer. 
“Then come on board, man; come on board,” in a 


’ 


“How would you have me to do that thing?” said 
“Come on board, did you say? Divil 


His superior officer was somewhat shoved off his ba- 


“ How éan I do that thing, and me dead since three 
ells in the middle watch last night?” This was grom- 


shouted out as loud as he coukd bellow—*I can't come 
and, what’s more, I won't; for I died last night, and am 
to be buried whenever it goes eight bells at noon.” 

“ Dead!” said the commodore, now seriously angry. 
“ Dead, did he say? Why, he is drunk, gentlemen, and 
not mad. ‘There is always some method in madness; 
here there is none.” ‘Till recollecting himself—* Poor 
fellow, let me try him a little farther; but really it is too 
absurd”—as he looked round and observed the difficulty 
both officers and men had in keeping countenance— 
“Let me humour him a little longer,” continued he. 
“Pray, Mr. Donovan, how can you be dead, and speak- 
ing to me now ?” 

“ Because,” said Donovan, promptly, “I have a fore- 
noon’s leave from purgatory to see myself decently buried, 
Sir Oliver.” 

Here we could no longer contain ourselves, and, not- 
withstanding the melancholy and humiliating spectacle 
before us,a shout of laughter burst from all hands simul- 
taneously, as the commodore, exceedingly tickled, sung 
out—* Oh, I see how it is—I see—so do come on board, 
Mr. Donovan, and we willsee you properly buried.” 

“ You see, Sir Oliver!” said the poor fellow; “to be 
sure you do—a blind horse might persave it.” 

“T say, Dennis dear,” said I, “I will be answerable 
that all the honours shall be paid you.” But the deceased 
Irishman was not to be had so easily, and again refues., 
point-blank, to leave the Midge. 

“Lower away the boat there, Mr. Sprawl,” said Sir 
Oliver ; “no use in all this; you see he won’t come. Pipe 
away her crew; and, Mr. Brail, do you hear, take half- 
a-dozen marines with you. So, brisk now—brisk—be off. 
Take the surgeon with you, and spill no blood if you can 
help it, but bring that poor fellow on board instantly, cost 
what it may.” 

I shoved off—two of the marines being stuck well for- 
ward in the bows, the remaining four being seated be- 
side me on the stern-sheets. Instantly we were along- 


side—* What cheer, Donovan, my darling? How are 
you, man, and how do ye all do?” ; 
“Ah, Benjamin, glad to see you, my boy. I hope you 


have come to read the service: I’m to be buried at noon, 
you know.” 

“Indeed!” said I, “I know nothing of the kind. I 
have come on board from the commodore to know how 
you are; he thought you had been ill.” 

“Very much obliged,” continued the poor fellow ; “ all 
that sort of thing might have brought joy some days ago 
—but now!” 

“ Well, well, Donovan,” said I, “ come on board with 
me, and buried you shall be comfortably from the frigate.” 
“Well, I will go. ‘This cursed sailmaker of ours has 
twice this morning refused to lash me up in the hammoek, 
because he chose to say I was not dead; so go with you 
1 will.” 

The instant the poor fellow addressed himself to enter 
the boat, he shrank back. “I cannot—I cannot. Sail- 
maker, bring the shot aft, and do lash me up in my ham- 
mock, and heave me comfortably overboard at once.” 
The poor sailmaker, who was standing close to, caught 
my eye, and my ear also. “ What shall I do, sir?” said 
he. 

I knew the man to be a steady, trustworthy person. 
“Why, humour him, Walden; humour him. Fetch 
the shot, and lash him up; but sling him round the waist 
by a strong three-inch repe, do you hear.” 

‘The man touched his forehead, and slunk away. Pre- 
sently he returned with the cannon-balls slung in a canvass 
bag, the usual receptacle of his needles, palms, and thread, 
and deliberately fastened them round Mr. Donovan’s legs. 
He then lashed him up in the hammock, coaxing his 
arms ‘under the swathing, so that presently, while I held 
him in play, he had regularly sewed him up imto a most 
substantial strait waistcoat. It would have been laugh- 
able enough, if risibility had been pardonable under such 
melancholy circumstances, to look at the poor fellow as 
he stood stiff and upright, like a bolt of canvass, on the 
deck, swaying about, and balarcing himself, as the vessel 
rolled about on the heave of the sea; but by this time 
the sailmaker had fastened the rope round his waist, one 
end of which was in the clutch of three strong fellows, 
with plenty of the slack coiled down and at hand, had it 
proved necessary to pay out, and give him scope. 

“ Now, Donovan, dear, come into the boat; do, and let 
us get on board, will ye?” 

“ Benjamin Brail, I expected kindlier things at your 
hands, Benjie. How can I gu on board of the old Ga- 
zelle, seeing it has gone six bells, and I’m to be hove 
overboard at twelve o’clock ?” 





led as it were through his trumpet, but presently he 
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Binnacle to strike eight bells. At the first chime, poor 
Donovan pricked up his ear; at the second, he began to 
settle himself on deck ; and before the last struck, he was 
stretched out on a grating with bis eyes closed, and real- 
ly as still and motionless as if he had been actually dead. 
I jumped on board, muttered a sentence or two, from re- 
collection, from the funcral service, and tipping the wink, 
we hove him bodily, stoop and roop, overboard, where he 
sank for a couple of fathoms, when we hauled him up 
again. When he sank, he was much excited, and flushed, 
and feverish, to look at; but when he was now got into 
the boat, he was still enough, God knows, and very blue 
and ghastly ; his features were sharp and pinched, and 
he could only utter a low moaning noise, when we had 
stretched him along the bottom of the boat. Mercy !” 
said I, “ surely my experiment has not killed him.” How- 
ever, my best plan now was to get back to the frigate as 
soon as might be, so I gave the word to shove off, and in 
a minute we were all on the Gazelle’s quarterdeck, poor 
Donovan being hoisted up, lashed into an accommodation 
chair. He was instantly taken care of, and, in our ex- 
cellent surgeon's hands, I am glad to say that he recover- 
ed, and lived to be an ornament to the service, and a 
credit to all connected with him for many a long day 
afterwards. 

The first thing little Binnacle did was to explain to 
Sir Oliver that poor Donovan had been ill for three days 
with brain fever, having had a stroke of the sun; but 
aware of the heavy responsibility of taking forcibly the 
command of a vessel from one’s superior officer, he was 
allowed to have it all his own way until the Gazelle hove 
in sight. 

“ Pray, Mr. Binnacle,” said the commodore, * have you 
brought me the letters and the English newspapers ?” 

“ Yes, Sir Oliver ; here they are, sir.” 

“Oh, let me see.” 

After a long pause, the commodore again spoke. 

“ Why, Mr. Binnacle, I have no tidings of the vessels 
you speak of; but I suppose we must stand in for the 
point indicated, and take our chance of falling in with 
them. But where got you all these men? Did the Cer- 
berus man you?” 

“No, sir, she did not. Ten of the men were landed 
at Cape Coast, out of the Tobin, Liverpool trader. They 
are no great things, sir, certainly ; they had been mutin- 
ous, so the merchantman who unshipped them chose to 
make the run home with five free negroes instead. But 
if they be bad, there is not much of them, for they art 
the smallest men I ever saw.” 

The chap who spoke—little Binnacle, viz.—was not 
quite a giant. He was a dapper little blue-jacket, about 
five feet two. His boat's, or rather his canoe’s crew, were 
all very little men, but still evidently full-grown, and not 

s. Every thing about the craft he had come from 

diminutive, except her late commander. The mid- 
shipman was small—the men were all pigmies. ‘The 
vessel herself could not have carried one of the pyramids 
of Egypt. The very bandy-legged cur that yelped and 
scampered along her deck was a small cock-tailed affair, 
that a large Newfoundland canis might easily have swal- 
lowed. 

After little Binnacle had made his report to Sir Oliver, 
he, with an arch smile, handed me the following letter 
open, which I have preserved to this hour for the satis- 
faction of the curious. Many a time have I since laugh- 
ed and cried over this production of poor Donovan's 
heated brain. 

“ My Dear Brail,—When you receive this, U shall be 
at rest far down amongst the tangleweed and coral 
branches at the bottom of the deep green sea, another 
sacrifice to the insatiable demon of this evil climate— 
another melancholy addition to the long list of braver 
and better men who have gone before me. Heaven 
knows, and I know, and lament with much bitterness 
therefore, that I am ill prepared to die, but I trust to the 
mercy of the Almighty for pardon and forgiveness. 


“It is now a week since I was struck by a flash of 


lightning at noonday, when there was not a speck of cloud 
in the blue sky, that glanced like a fiery dart right down 
from the fierce sun, and not having my red woollen night- 
cap on, that I purchased three years ago from old Jabos 
of Belfast, the Jew who kept a stall near the quay, it 
pierced through the skull just in the centre of the bald 
spot, and set my brain a-boiling and poppling ever since, 
making a noise for all the world like a buzzing bee-hive ; 
so that I intend to depart this life at three bells in the 
middle watch this very night, wind and weather permit- 
ing. Alas, alas! who shall tell this to my dear old mo- 
ther, Widow Donovan, who lives at No. 1050, in Sack- 
ville Street, Dublin, the widest thoroughfare in Europe ? 
—or to poor Cathleen O’Haggarty ? Yot know Cathleen, 





Benjie; but you must never know that she has a glass 
eye—Ah, yes, poor thing, she had but one eye, but that 
was a beauty, the other was a quaker ;* but then she had 
five thousand good sterling pounds, all in old Peter Mac- 
shane’s bank at the back of the Exchange ; and so her 
one eye was a blessing to me; for where is the girl with 
two eyes, and five thousand pounds, all lodged in Peter 
Maeshane’s bank at the back of the Exchange, who 
would have looked at Dennis Donovan, a friendless, pen- 
niless lieutenant in the royal navy, aud son of Widow 
Donovan, who lives at 1050, Sackville Street, Dublin, the 
widest thoroughfare in Europe ?—Ah, how Cathleen will 
pipe her real eye—I wonder if she will weep with the 
false one—I am sure my story might bring tears from a 
stone, far more a piece of glass—Oh, when she hears I 
am gone, she will be after breaking her tender little heart 
—Oh, murder for the notion of it—that’s the thought 
that I can’t bear—that is the blow that kills Ned! The 
last words of Dennis Donovan, who has nothing on earth 
to brag of beside a mighty pretty person, and a brave 
soul—that’s a good one. Adieu, adieu. God bless the 
king and the royal family entirely. Dennis Donovan, 
Lieutenant, R. N., and son of Widow Donovan, who lives 
at 1050, Sackville Street, Dublin, the widest thoroughfare 
in Europe.” 

To return. 

“And pray,” said the commodore, “ what captures 
may you have made in this redoubtable man-of-war of 
yours—in his Britannic Majesty’s felucca, Midge ?” 

“ Why, none, sir,” said wee middy, blushing; “ but I 
hope you will soon put us in the way of having a brush, 
mr.” 

“ We shall sec, we shall see,” said the good-hearted old 
sailor ; “ but come and take a glass of wine, Mr. Binnacle, 
and after you have told Mr. Brail all about the Midge, 
what she has, and wants, &c., get on board again, and 
keep near us for the evening.—I say, Mr. Steelpeen,” to 
his clerk, who was lounging about, “ come to the cabin, 
now, will you, and draw out Mr. Brail’s instructions, as 
Mr. Garboard is still confined to his cot.” 

This was the second lieutenant, who had been ill for a 
week with fever. 

I heard the order given, and instantly set about getting 
my kit arranged for my departure, although I did think 
it would have been more pleasing in my excellent captain, 
had he appeared to have consulted me a little on the sub- 
ject; but to hear was to obey, and I was quite ready to 
move by the time I was sent for to receive my orders, 
when f adjourned to the cabin. Sir Oliver had dined, 
and was sitting at his wine. The affair, in fact, went on 
very much as usual; and so soon as the steward and his 
boy had left us to ourselves, the knight rang the bell, the 
cord of which, ending in a handsome brass handle, hung 
within a foot of his head. 

“ Potter, send the first lieutenant here.” 

Sprawl was in immediate attendance. 

“Glad to see you, Mr. Sprawl; sit down, and take 
wine.”—After a pause— Do you think, if the breeze 
holds, that we shall make the land again before morning, 
Mr. Spraw! ?” 

“No, sir, for we have run sixty miles off since morn- 
ing, and there is no appearance of any wind, at present ; 
but we should be able, notwithstanding, to beat up to it 
by noon to-morrow.” 

“Very well. Pray, Mr. Brail, how many men, count- 
ing the strangers, are there on board ?” 

“ Thirty-three, sir, all told.” 

* And the gun she carries ?” 

“A long twelve, sir, with a six-inch howitzer affair 
fitted forward, for throwing grape.” 

“Do you think you could stow ten men more, com- 
fortably ?” 

I had been on board of my new command before I came 
down, and had made such passing observations as the 
time permitted. 

“Why, | daresay, for a few days we might, sir.” 

“Then send your purser, or whoever may be acting for 
him, aboard this evening.” 

I made my bow, whipped off my glass, and went on 
deck to be off. It was getting dark tast—the wind had 
risen suddenly—the frigate had been carrying top-gallant 
sails up to the time I had gone below, but they were now 
handed, and the watch were in the act of taking a teef 
in the topsails, when [ came on deck. 

“ Whereabouts is the felucca ?” said I to the officer of 
the watch, the old gunner, who, in the absence of Mr. 
Garboard, the second lieutenant, who, as already stated, 
was sick and in his cot, had charge of the deck. 

“Close to, sir,” was the reply; but presently he con- 





* A sham wooden gun. 








tinued, looking over the side, “ Deuce take me, sir, if I 
can see her just at this present” 

“ You don’t?” said I. “I say, quartermaster, do you 
see the small craft down to leeward there ?” 

“No, sir. I sees nothing of her; but she can’t be far 
away, sir, as she was close to, within this last half hour.” 

By this time the night had fallen with a heavy dew 
and a thick haze. Presently we saw a small spark down 
to leeward. 

“Ah!” said the man again, “ there she is, sir; she is 
in chase of something, sir.” 

“What can they mean?” said I. “They know they 
cannot follow out their chase when I am on board here.” 

The riddle was soon read. Little Binnacle had return- 
ed on board, and, as it turned out, he was determined to 
have some fun, in the interregnum between the unship- 
ping of poor Donovan and my appointment. 

“ Why, what is that abeam of us?” said Mr. Sprawl, 
who had now come on deck.—“ Hand me up the night- 
glass, Jeremy.” 

He worked away with it for some time. 
spoke. 

“ Why, Sprawl, will you have the kindness to fire a 
gun, and show a light at the mizén peak, as the felucca 
must be hereabouts ?” 

“ True enough, Brail, she cannot be far off, but” 
Here we saw another flash, and this time we heard the 
report of the cannon—* There,” continued the lieutenant 
—* there she is, sure enough ; but how the devil can you 
expect her to come up to us, seeing she is cut off by that 
large craft there?” And he pointed a-beam of us, where, 
following the direction indicated, I soon saw a large 
vessel, standing on under easy sail on the same tack. 

“ Quartermaster,” exclaimed the lieutenant, “ keep her 
away, and edge down towards that chap, will ye?” 

The commodore was now on deck. 

“T was on the point of reporting to you, sir, that the 
felucca was a good way off to leeward, apparently cut off 
by a strange sail, that is sculling along right between us,” 
said David Doublepipe. 

‘‘Whereabouts,” said the captain, “whereabouts is this 
strange sail? And why the deuce did the felucca not 
fire a gun?” 

“ She did, sir,” answered the lieutenant, “ but I could 
not divine what she would be at, as she did not make the 
night signal.” 

‘True enough,” said I—‘ I dare say all the signals and 
instructions, and every thing else are loc p on board, 
sir. May | therefore request the favour of your standing 
down to her, or I don’t see how we shall manage at all.” 

The weather now cleared, and the fog rose, or blew 
past. Another flash down to leeward, in the direction of 
the felucca, and presently she burned a blue light, which 
cast a lurid wake on the rolling waters, cresting the 
sparkling waves with a wavering line of uncarthily light. 
It lit up the little vessel and her white sail, andthe whole 
horizon in her neighbourhood, with a blue ghostly glare, 
across which, as a bright background, we suddenly saw 
the tall spars, and dark sails, and opaque hull of a large 
polacre brig intervene, as she gradually slid along, rising 
and falling majestically on the midnight sea, between us 
and the tender. 

“ Ah ha!” said the commodore. ‘* hy, Master Brail, 
your retreat is cut off, and all the honour and glory will 
be gathered by the Midges without you, for there the 
brig is bearing up—there, she has made us out, and if 
the little fellow don’t get out of his way, she will run 
them down.” 

The black bank in the east now broke away, and the 
newly risen moon shone out bright and sudden, and we 
distinctly saw the polacre crowding all sail from us, with 
the gallant little Midge to leeward of him about half a 
mile, under easy sail, apparently waiting for him, and 
standing directly across the bows of his large antagonist, 
into which he once more fired his long gun; and as he 
stood across his bows, ne hove a capful of grape into him 
from his howitzer. The chase up to this time had not 
fired a shot, but continued to crowd all sail, with the lit- 
tle fellow sticking in his skirts like a bur. 

The night began to lower again ; the wind fell from a 
fine working breeze to nearly calm, and soon the rain 
began to descend in torrents. At length it became stark 
calm, and as dark as the shrouded moon would let it. 
But every now and then we could see a tiny flash in the 
south-east, which for a moment lit up the outline of the 
large dark lateen sail of the felucca, which, with the 
sweeps and figures of the men that pulled them, appear- 
ed as black as ebony, from being between us and the 
flash of the forwardmost gun, while, on the other hand, 
it glanced brightly against the stern, and sparkled in the 
windows, and lighted up the snow-white sails of the brig, 
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in pursuit of which the felucca had again bore up, while 
the wreaths of smoke rose up and surrounded both ves- 
sels, like a luminous cloud, or a bright halo. Presently 
the peppering of musketry commenced from the Midge, 
which showed she was overhauling the strange sail, and 
it was at length returned from the chase, who now began 
to fire for the first time from his stern chasers. ‘This 
was brilliantly replied to by the felucca, when all at once 
the dark lateen sail came down between us and the bright 
flashes by the run; the fire from the felucca ceased, the 
breeze sprang up again, and all was dark. We stood on 
for ten minutes, when we saw a light right ahead, and 
before we could shorten sail, were alongside of the fe- 
lucca—the little vessel, now a confused heap of black 
wreck, appearing to slide past us like an object seen from 
a carriage window when travelling rapidly, although it 
was the frigate that was in motion, while she lay like a 
log on the water. Presently the wee midshipman—little 
Binnacle, who bad returned on board of her, as ordered, 
early in the evening—hailed. 

“ He is too big for us, sir ; he has shot away our main- 
haulyards, and hurt three of our men.” 

“ Heave the ship to,” said the commodore ; “ and, Mr. 
Brail, go on board with a boat’s crew, take the carpen- 
ter with you, and see what is wrong. Keep close by us 
till morning ; or here,—take him in tow, Mr. Sprawl,”— 
to the first lieutenant,—* take him in tow.” 

I went on board my forlorn command, and found the 
little vessel a good deal cut up, in hull, sails, and rigging, 
and three Midges wounded, but none of them seriously. 
They were sent on board the frigate, and next morning, 
when the day broke, all that we could see of the polacre 
was a small white speck of her royal like the wing of a 
sea-bird on our leebow, presently she vanished altogether. 

The breeze continued to freshen, and we carried on; 
and in the afternoon made the land, near the mouth of 
the river we had been blockading, and after having run 
in as close as we thought safe, we hove to for the night, 
determined to finish the adventure on the morrow. 

When the day broke we were close in with the mouth 
of the estuary, but we could see nothing of the polacre, 
and as the climate was none of the wholesomest, we 
were making up our minds to be off again before the 
night fell, when a canoe was seen coming down the 
muddy flow of the river, which, even a mile or more at 
sea, preserved its thick brown chocolate colour, with a 
square blanket for a sail, and manned by half a dozen 
naked negr: She approached, and a rope was hove to 
her, when she sheered alongside, and the steersman came 
on board. He was a wild, uncultivated savage, and 
apparently did not understand a word of English, Span- 
ish, or French, but by signs we inquired of him if he 
had seen any thing of the brig we were pursuing? He 
indicated, after his manner, that a big canoe had run up 
the river with that morning’s tide, and was now at an- 
chor above the reach in sight. However, his only ob- 
ject appeared to be to sell his yams and fruit with which 
his boat was loaded. And after he had done so, and we 
had gotten all the information we could out of him, he 
shoved off, and we prepared to ascend the river in the 
felucca, reinforced by ten supernumeraries from the fri- 
gate, and accompanied by three of her boats, manned 
with thirty men“&nd fourteen marines, under the com- 
mand of Mr. Sprawl, in order to overhaul our friend of 
the preceding evening. 

We stood in, and as we approached I went aloft on 
the little stump of a mast to look about me. The leaden- 
coloured sea generally becomes several shades lighter as 
you approach the shore, unless the latter be regularly up 
and down, and deep close to. In the present instance it 
gradually shoaled, but the deep blue water, instead of be- 
coming lighter and greener, and brightening in its ap- 
proach to the land, became gradually of a chocolate 
colour, as the turbid flow of the river feathered out like 
a fan, all round the mouth of it, as we approached. 

As the tide made, however, the colour changed, and 
by the time it was high water, the bar was indicated by 
a semicircle of whitish light green water, where the long 
swell of the sea gradually shortened, until it ended in 
small tumbling waves that poppled about and frothed as 
if the ebullitions had been hove up and set in motion 
by some subterraneous fire. But, at this period of the 
tide, the water did not break on any part of the crescent 
shaped ledge of sand. 

In the very middle of the channel there were three 
narrow streaks of blue water. We chose the innermost; 
and while the frigate hove to in the offing, we dashed 
over with a fine breeze, that from a sort of eddy round 
the point to windward, was nearly a fair wind up the 
river. For a minute I thought we were in some peril 
when passing the boiling water on the bar, but presently 


* 


we were gliding along the smooth surface of the noble 
river. 

On rounding the first point, right in the middle of the 
stream lay our friend of the preceding night, moored 
stem and stern, with boarding nettings up, and Spanish 
colours flying at the mizen peak; but we could see no 
one on board. Sprawl therefore called a halt, and made 
the men lie on their oars, as some savage pranks had 
lately been played by slavers in these rivers, such as lay- 
ing trains to their magazines when they found capture 
inevitable, and various other pleasant little surprises, one 
of which generally served a man for a lifetime. So being 
desirous of avoiding all chance of a hoist of this kind, 
we dropped anchor in the felucea, and got the boats 
alongside, ail to the cutter, which was sent to pull round 
the polacre and reconnoitre. On the officer returning, 
he said he had seen nothing. I therefore determined to 


remain quiet for some time longer, to give any trick of 


the nature glanced at time to develope itself. We lay 
for two hours under the most intense heat I ever remem- 
ber ; the sun was absolutely broiling us alive, for there 
was not the least breath of air, and the surface of the 
sluggish river was one polished sheet of silver—the low 
swampy banks being covered with mangrove bushes and 
dwarf palms, preventing any breeze there might be from 
finding its way to us. 

“ Now,” said Lieutenant Sprawl, “ this is really very 
unentertaining. I say, Benjie, my dear, I think I had 
better pull under the stern of the polacre to reconnoitre 
a bit. I will take care that I do not go too near.” 

“TI see no objections to it,” said I, “none in the 
world; but mind your hand, my hearty—don’t go too 
far, as they are slippery chaps, these same slaving gentry 
—that I can tell you.” 

The boat shoved off—I was eating my hasty dinner 
on deck at the moment—and proceeded without let or 
hinderance until she arrived within pistol-shot of the po- 
lacre, when from amongst the green bushes on the river 
bank, about musket-shot from them, a burst of white 
smoke flew up, and half a-dozen round shot hopped along 
the calm surface of the sluggish river. The next mo- 
ment the shrieks of the cutter’s crew gave notice that 
they had told in a fearful manner. We looked out 
ahead. The wreck of the boat, with eight of her crew, 
including the lieutenant, holding on by it, came floating 
down to us; the boat had been knocked to picces by the 
fire of the masked battery that had so unexpectedly open- 
ed on us, but the poor fellows were promptly picked up; 
only we could not help observing the body of one unfor- 
tunate fellow who had been killed, floating past us with 
his chest up and his head down, Old Davie Doublepipe 
scrambled on board, in nowise greatly put out by his 
rough reception. 

“ Why now,” said he, “ a surprise of this kind is ex- 
tremely inconvenient.” 

“ But where the deuce came the shot from ?” said I. 

“The devil only knows,” quoth he; “ every thing 
seemed as quiet as could be, when all at once—crash-— 
the shot took us right amidships, and the next moment 
we were all floundering in the water, like so many pigs 
overboard.” 

“ Well, well,” rejoined your humble servant; “ I say, 
Master Marline,” to the senior midshipman of the fri- 
gate, who commanded one of the other boats, “ we can’t 
lie here to be murdered, so strike out for the polacre, and 
if any annoyance is offered from the shore, I will weigh 
and give our concealed friends a dose of grape.” 

The boat shoved off, and pulled towards the enemy. 
All was quiet until she reached within ten yards of her 
stern, when a blaze of six pieces of cannon at the fewest, 
once more took place, and eddies of smoke gushed from 
the green bushes. ‘The boat instantly took the hint, put 
about, and returned to us. Her stern had been nearly 
knocked to pieces, and she was leaking so much, that by 
the time she was alongside, she was full of water, and 
the men had only time to get out, when she sank to the 
gunnel. 

“ By the powers,” said I, “ but there is mighty little 
fun in all this. What see you, my man ?¥—to one of 
the people who had scrambled up along the long yard to 
reconnoitre from whence the shots had proceeded ; but 
he could give me no information. The instant the smoke 
had rolled away down the dull river in blue wreaths, 
growing more and more gauze-like and transparent, as 
they passed us, all was quiet, and green, and noiseless, 
on the bank as before, while the sun continued to shine 
down on us with the same sickening intensity, heating 
the thick sickly air, until it was almost unfit for breath- 
ing. 

“ Something must be done,” said I—* we must dis- 
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lodge those fellows or be off, that is clear.” 


“Do you think,” I continued, addressing myself to 
the discomfited first lieutenant, who was shaking his 
feathers and drying himself as well as he could, “ that 
there is water for us to sheer alongside where these 
scoundrels are ensconced ?”’ 

“ | think there must be,” said he, * but we had better 
remain quiet where we are until night, if they will let 
us, so that we may be off with the ebb if need be.” 

The advice was good and discreet. So old Bloody 
Politeful and I set to clean ourselves, and make ourselves 
as comfortable as our scanty means permitted, while the 
men did the same. It was now near five Pp. mM. when the 
tide began to flow again—and as there were two good 
hours daylight still, we determined to prove our friends 
a little further, rather than lie inactive any longer—the 
same restless feeling had spread to the men. 

“ The tide is on the turn now, sir,” said the old quar- 
ter-master. 

“Then all hands up anchor—weigh, and sweep in 
close to that dwarf palm there.” 

The smoke had come from a spot close under its 
shade. 

“ Hurrah!” shouted the men. 

The anchor was catted—the sweeps were manned— 
the guns were loaded with grape—the marines stood to 
their arms, and in two minutes we were once more at 
anchor, with the two boats in tow, within half-pistol shot 
of the bank. All remained as still and quiet as before. 
Not a breath stirred the leaves of the mangrove bushes, 
or of the dwarf palms that grew close to the river brink. 
I was sure we were directly opposite the spot whence the 
shots were fired. 

Whenever we were fairly settled in our position, we 
let drive both guns, The grape pattered in the water, 
and rattled ainongst the leaves of the trees, but all con- 
tinued still as death on shore. We loaded and fired 
again, but as we had only one boat untouched, Mr. 
Sprawl and I determined, instead of attempting a land- 
ing, in order to cope with enemies whom we could not 
see, to weigh and sweep towards the brig, with the in- 
tention, if opportunity offered, of boarding her. But 
the moment we turned our stern to the shore, and began 
to pull in that direction—bang—several cannon were 
again fired at us, but in this instance they were loaded 
with round and grape, and two of the shot told, but for- 
tunately only one of the people was hurt, and that not 
scriously. 

“ Pull, men, like fury ; give way, and clap the hull of 
the brig between you and our honest friends there.” 
Crack,—another rally from the masked battery, and one 
poor fellow was this time knocked over, never to rise 
again ; in another minute, we had swept round the stern 
of the polacre, and were alongside. I laid hold of the 
manrope—* Now, men, there can be no tricks here, or, 
they would have shown themselves before now, so, fol- 
low me.” The foremost manrope gave in my grasp, and 
a gun exploded on board. I fell back on the deck of the 
felucea. “ Cast off your fastenings, and sheer off, my 
lads, or we may get a hoist we don’t dream of.” 

At this instant the battery on shore began once more 
to play, not in broadsides, but by single guns, as fast as 
they could pepper, some of the shot coming through and 
through both sides of the polaere. We immediately 
hauled off for the opposite bank of the river, but pre- 
sently took the ground on a bank, where the current, 
setting strong down, soon jammed us hard and fast. 
We were about two cables’ length from the brig at this 
time, and the sun was now near setting. The firing 
continued, the flashes became brighter, the smoke itself 
began, as the sky darkened, to grow luminous, and pre- 
sently the polacre appeared to be sinking. “ She is set- 
tling fast down forward,” said I; * by the powers she 
is sinking, sure enough,—there—there she goes; what 
a list to port she is getting !” Presently she fell over on 
her beam-ends on the mud, with every thing under 
water but about ten feet of the quarter bulwark, and the 
masts and rigging, which the setting stin was now gild- 
ing; while the long shadows of the bashes and dwarf 
palms on the western bank gradually crept across the 
whole breadth of the unwholesome stream, chasing the 
blood-red gleam of the sinking sun first from the water, 
and then from the river brink, where it lingered for a 
moment, and then gradually rose until it rested on the 
topmost branches of the trees on the low bank opposite, 
from which it speedily disappeared, and the only objects 
that vouched for his being still above the horizon, were 
the wand-like tops of the tall masts, that shone like bur- 
nished brass rods for a brief moment, and then blacken- 
ed under the fast falling darkness, which rapidly shrouded 








the whole face gf the dull flat melancholy margin of the 
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vapours, as if the pestilence no longer walked in dark- 
ness, but had become palpable to the senses both of sight, 
smell, and feeling, presently shrouded every object on 
the shores from our view, like a London fog ; while my- 
riads of musquitoes attacked us in every way, and seve- 
ral white cranes flitted past and around us, like ghosts, 
sailing slowly on their wide-spread wings, and the chirp- 
ing and croaking of numberless insects and reptiles came 
off strong from the banks, borne on the stagnant putrid 
exhalation that was like to poison us; and the rushing of 
the river, that in the day time we could not hear, sound- 
ed loud and hoarse, and rippled, lip, lipping against the 
stem as we lay aground, and then circled away in dark 
frothy eddies in our wake. 

We lay still for several hours without sceing any light, 
or hearing any noises on shore that indicated the vicinity 
of our dangerous neighbours. Once tempted by the ap- 
parent quictude, the boat shoved off a stroke or two in 
the direction of the polacre, with the intention of setting 
fire to her, if possible ; but when within pistol-shot of 
their object, a loud voice from the shore sang out in a 
threatening tone—* Cuidado,”’* when the officer wisely 
pulled round, and returned to us. 

We could hear the frigate in the offing through the 
livelong night, firing signal guns every ten minutes, 
which we durst not answer, without the certainty of 
being speedily blown to pieces by our invisible antago- 
nists. About ten o’clock, I went in one of the boats 
with muffled oars, and made directly for the bank oppo- 
site where we had been fired at, which, on a nearer ap- 
proach, I found to be free of mangroves, and to consist 
of a black overhanging scaur, that had been scarped out 
by the rush of the stream, reflected across from the 
jutting point on the side where the slavers had intrench- 
ed themselves. All continued still, and here we skulked 
for a full hour, when we stole out, and pulled gently to- 


wards the wreck, which, either from a fresh in the river, | 


or the rising of the tide, was now entirely under water. 
But we had not advanced above fifty yards towards our 
odject,. when the same unearthly “ beware” swung across 
the black rushing of the stream, and was again reflected 
ina small echo from the opposite side, as if a water 
fiend had been answered by a spirit of the air. We got 
back to the felucea, and now made up our minds to while 
away the time until the day broke, in the best way we 
could. All hands were now set to cooper the damaged 
boat, of which we contrived to make a very tolerable 
job, so that she leaked very little. 

The lieutenant in command and I now went below, 
and immediately sent for the three midshipmen who 
were detached on the same service with us. We had 
some grog and a piece of rancid mess beef, and as turn- 
ing in was out of the question, we lay down on the deck 
and on the lockers, and by the help of boat-cloaks and 
blankets, we were endeavouring to make ourselves as 
comfortable as we could, when the sound of a cannon- 
shot was once more heard. 

“ Why, what the deuce,” said I, “ we are making no 
moveiment—what can the fellows mean?” 

There was no saying;—they might, from the success 
they had met with in neutralising the attempts of the 
boats to disturb or destroy the wreck, have overhauled 
the strength of their own position, for this shot had been 
aimed at us} and as we had now plenty of water, we 
instantly weighed, and dropped down the river out of 
range. All now remained quiet until the day dawned, 
and streaks of dull grey cold light appeared in the east- 
ern horizon. ‘There was not a single warm tint in the 
sky, although we were ina regular vapour bath of pesti- 
Jential effluvia, and were any thing but cold. An hour 
before daylight the fog sank down on us even thicker 
than before, so that every thing was hid from our view 
beyond ten paces distance ; but as it drew nearer sun- 
rise, this watery canopy rose, and gradually evaporated 
in a dropping mist, until the gorgeous east once more 
reassumed its supremacy, and the stars sparkled, and 
the reddening firmament gave token that day was at 
hand. The sun rose— 

“ Midge ahoy,” sang out a voice from the bow of a 
boat, that had on the instant stuck its snout round the 
point below us. Before we could answer, the yawl, full 
of enquiring messmates, was alongside. 

* Hillo, Master Sprawl—hillo, Master Brail, what sort 
of an afternoon have you spent ?—Slept sound, eh ?—But 
why the devil did you keep blazing away and wasting 
his majesty’s powder in minute guns in this way ?” 

“ What were you after the whole night through, eh ?”’ 
sung out old Pampbolt, the master of the Gazelle. 





* Fiterally—Take care—mind your cye, 


“ Come on board, my lad,” said I—* come on board, 
will ye, and you shall hear the whole story.” 

They came on board, and after lengthier explanation 
than the reader would willingly listen to, it was determin- 
ed, reinforced as we now were, that if we could make 
out the whereabouts of the fort that had so annoyed us, 
we should make a dash at it, even were we to have broken 
heads in prospect. As to attacking the battery in front, 
where there was no standing ground, it was utterly out 


"| of the question ; so, as the tide was now low ebb, and the 


slaver nearly high and dry on the bank, although, in the 
hole we had dropped into, the felucca was floating quiet- 
ly out of cannon-shot, we leit her in charge of ten hands, 
and crowding the other boats, we gradually dropped down 
with the current along shore, three in all, the damaged 
boat having been repaired, as already mentioned, and 
with no fewer than six-and-forty seamen and twenty 
marines, keeping a bright lookout for the smallest open- 
ing in the mangroves that could afford an entrance. At 
length we did arrive at such an opening ; it was a narrow 
creek about thirty feet broad, overhung with the everlast- 
ing mangrove, which formed an arch overhead by the 
weaving of the thickly leaved branches together, forming 
a shade utterly imprevious to the sun’s rays. I was in 
the sternmost boat; the next to me was commanded by 
the first lieutenant of the frigate, old Davie Doublepipe, 
and as we sculled along in the clear creck, for here it was 
translucent asa mountain lake, whatever the water might 
be in the river, our boats came close together. Sprawl, 
whose experience of the cvast, and, in truth, of expedi- 
tions of this kind, greatly surpassed my own, immediate- 
ly asked me to shift from aft where I sat, forward to the 
stem of the boat. ‘The men continued to pole along, as 
there was no room for them to ply their oars. 

“T say, Master Brail,” quoth he—(as he sat in the 
stern-sheets and I was stowed away in the bow of my 
|own boat, we could communicate without being over- 
| heard) —“ why, supposing we do carry his position—eui 
bono, what advantageth it us? The slaves, which, when 
the Midge first saw him, and chased him, were on board, 
are once more back into cover, and have all been landed ; 
so if we could even weigh the polacre and carry her to 
Cape Coast, I very much fear we should be unable to 
condemn her.” 

“ But the honour and glory ?” quoth T, 

“ Both be—ahem,” quoth he; “but if you think it an 
object to have a brush, why, come along, it is all the day’s 
work,” 

I was a younger man by ten years than our friend, 
and, boylike, I gloried in the opportunity ; so we again 
began to scull along the clear deep creek, overhung by 
the same luxuriant umbrageous screen of mangroves, as 
impervious to the sun and light as if it had been a con- 
tinuous artificial arbour. I cannot describe the beauty 
and coolness of this shade—water clear and pellucid as 
erystal under foot; a long distinct view through forests 
of naked mangrove stems on each side, while overhead 
there was a pertect screen of green leaves, as if the stems 
of the trees and bushes had been merely naked and leaf- 
less artificial supporters to the luxuriant web of verdure 
that rested on the trelliswork formed by the interlacing of 
their boughs aloft, and which spread out in a delicious 
covering over the whole shore. We dislodged innumer- 
able birds of every variety, from the tall floating ghost- 
like crane to the chattering paroquet ; and more than one 


‘fowl flitted away from us, and flew up through the 


branches above, until the sun struck him, when, with a 
whirling flaff and rustling brush through the topmost 
leaves, he came down overhead like a shot, until, restored 
by the green twilight, he recovered himself, and once 
more sailed away along the narrow creek, and disappear- 
ed round the corner of it ahead of us. In one instance, 
a boy in the bow of my boat struck one down with a 
boat-hook, so that the bird fell crack against Lieutenant 
Sprawl’s head as he sat in the stern-sheets of the boat 
ahead. 

“Hillo, Brail, my man,” quoth he, “where away— 
what are you after ?” 

This narrow canal was absolutely alive with fish—they 
surrounded us on all sides; and although we could dis- 
cern some dark suspicioys-looking figures at the bot- 
tom, which we conjecturedito be alligators, still there was 
no perceptible motion amongst them, and we all continued 
quietly to scull along, until the headmost boat took the 
ground for a moment, and we all closed bang upon her. 

“ What is that?” sung out old Bloody Politeful. 

‘Lord only knows,” answered the midshipman beside 
him; when a loud snorting noise, approaching to a roar, 
a sound that hovered between the blowing of a whale 
and the bellowing of a bull half choked in a marsh, 





echoed along the green arch. 


“ Now what customer can that be ?” quoth your hum. 
ble servant. 

“ A hippopotamus,” said one of the launch’s crew ; 
and before we could hear anything more, an animal with 
a coarse black leather skin, and a most formidable head, 
about the size of a small Highland cow, (it must have 
been but a young one,) floundered down the creek past 
us, stirring up the mud as thick as tar all round about— 
but we had other work in hand, so he escaped without a 
shot. We pulled on, and presently, the mangroves settled 
down right across the narrow creck, twisting their snake- 
like branches together into an impervious net. They 
were still entirely leafless below, and the topmost 
branches alone gave out foliage, as if their bare black 
tortuous boughs had been an arbour supporting a cover- 
ing of superb vines. But all this I have described already. 
Ahead our course was thus most effectually stopped, but 
a small muddy path branched off to the right, and we 
determined to follow it. 

It appeared a good deal poached, as if from the pass- 
ing of a number of people recently along it; and we 
had not proceeded above twenty yards when we came 
upon a spare studding-sail boom, to which some heavy 
weight had been attached, for two slings were fastened 
round it, showing, by the straight and wire-like appear- 
ance of the rope, how severe the strain had been; and the 
spar itself was broken in the midst, as if the weight 
attached to it had been more than it could bear. 

“ Aha”, thought I,“ weare getting near the earth of 
the fox any how—the scent is high.” 

We carried on. The path continued cut up toa great 
degree, but no other evidences of our being on the proper 
trail occurred; and as we could not fall in witha tree tall 
enough to afford us a glimpse of the lay of the land 
about us, had we ascended it, we had no alternative but to 
stand on. 

“ Nochance of doing any good here,” grumbled an old 
quartermaster, close to where I was, struggling nearly 
knee-deep in mud. ‘ We shall catch nothing but fever 
here.” . 

“ Hfillo,” said a little middy, as we braced up sharp 
round a right-angled corner of the pestiferous path— 
“ hillo, the road stops here ;” and so it certaihly appeared 
to do about pistol-shot, or nearer, ahead of us, where a 
mound of what seemed green furze bushes was heaped 
up about six feet high across the path. Whether tiis 
was a casual interruption thrown up by thenatives, or an 
impediment cast in our way by our con d amigos, I 
could not tell. A loud barking of dogs was now heard 
ahead of us—and presently a halt was called, and the 
word was passed along to see that the priming of the 
muskets was dry and sound ; and all of us instinctively 
drew his cutlass a finger’s breadth or so frorm its sheath, 
to see that it would come readily to one’s hand, should 
need be. ‘The first lieutenant, who, disdaining the com- 
mon ship cutlass, had buckled on a most enormovs 
Andrea Ferrara with a huge rusty basket-hilt, advanced 
boldly towards the enclosure, when a smooth-faced, very 
handsome dark young man suddenly raised his head 
above the green defence—* Que quieren ustedes, amigos 
mios ?” ' 

“ What’s that to you?” rejoined I; “give usa clear 
road, my darling, or maybe we shall 6oper you, after a 
very comical fashion.” 

I had scarcely uttered the words when a discharge of 
grape flew over our heads, crashing amongst the branches, 
and sending them down in a shower on our heads, while 
all the neighbouring trees, like Jacob’s wands, became, 
in the twinkling of an eye, patched with white spots, 
from the rasping of the grape shot. 

“ Forward,” shouted Davie Doublepipe—* follow me, 
men,” when—rattle—a platoon of musketry was fired at 
us. The grape had missed, from a wrong elevation of 
the gun; not so the small arms—two of our party were 
shot dead and three wounded ; but the spring was never- 
theless made. We scrambled across the brushwood that 
had been heaped on the road, and over the stockade, 
about six fect high, that it masked, and presently found 
ourselves in the presence of thirty determined fellows, 
who were working like fiends in the endeavour to slew 
round seven eighteen-pound carronades, that bad been 
mounted on a stage of loose planks, and pointed towards 
the river. Apparently they had been unable to accom- 
plish this with more than one, the gun that had just becn 
fired, which had slid off the stage, and was now useless, 
from the giving way or rather sinking of the timber 
which constituted the platform, in the mud, two of the 
number having already, in the attempt, capsized and 
sunk right out of sight in the semi-solid black filth, which 
hereabout composed the bank of the river. So aid from 
the cannon they now had none; but never did men show 
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a more daring front—they stood their ground, exchang- 
ing blow for blow most manfully. 

The fortor battery was a stockade enclosure, about fifty 
yards square. Towards the river face, there was a plat- 
form, composed of loose planks, which were bedded on a 
quicksand of running mud, (being half an Irishman, I 
hope the phrase is patent to me,) on which were mount- 
ed, as already stated, seven carronades, eighteen-pounders; 
and the brushwood between them and the river grew so 
thick and close, that the water could not be seen, although 
opposite the muzzle of each cannon the leaves were 
scorched and blackened, and the stems showed the white 
splinter marks of the shot. The wooden stage extended 
about twelve feet in breadth landward, but beyond it the 
whole inside of the fort was black soft mud, through 
which, on the side farthest from the river, protruded the 
stumps of the haggled brushwood, where it had been 
cleared by the hatchet, while branches were thickly 
strewed on the surface nearer the platform, to afford a 
footing across it. But these branches had been removed 
for a space of ten feet, at the spot where we boarded, and 
the slimy ground appeared there poached into a soit paste, 
so that no footing might be afforded to an attacking 
force. 

About thirty desperados, as already mentioned, were 
busily engaged on the platform, endeavouring to slew 
te carronades round, so as to face the point of attack. 
They were all armed with boarding pikes, or cutlasses, 
while several had large brass bell-mouthed trabucos or 
blunderbusses, which threw five or six musket balls at a 
discharge. Most of them were naked to their trowsers, 
and they all wore a blue, yellow, or red sash drawn tight 
round the waist, through which several had pistols stuck ; 
while their heads were covered, in general, by a blue 
cloth cap, like a long stocking, to the end of which was 
fastened a thick silk or woollen tassel, cither hanging 
down the back, or falling over the side of the head. 
Those who wore shirts had them of a woollen striped 
stuff, common among the Biscayan boatmen. One 
elderly man—a large athletic Hercules of a fellow, bare- 
headed and very bald, with his trowsers rolled up to his 
knees, displaying his dark brawny legs and naked fect, 
dressed in one of the aforesaid striped shirts, and who 
wore a broad brimmed, narrow conical-crowned hat, with 
a flaming red riband tied round it close to the spreading 
brim, and with a trabuco in his hand, the piece held in a 
way that it might be instantly levelled at us—stood in 
advance of others. 

These ferocious-looking rascals had most formidable 
auxiliaries, in three Spanish blood-hounds, as yet held in 
leather leashes, but who were jumping and straggling, 
open-tnouthed aud barking, and panting to get at us, 
until they were almost strangled, while their eyes were 
straining in their heads, or rather starting from their 
sockets, and the foam was dashed right and left from 
their coal-black muzzles. ‘They were most superb crea- 
tures, all three of a bright bay colour, and about the 
height of a tall English stag-hound, but mach stronger, 
as if there had been a cross of the bull-dog in their blood. 
The moment Lieutenant Sprawl stuck his very remark- 
able snout over the stockade, several of us having 
scrambled up abreast of him, the man who was apparently 
the leader of the party hailed— 

“ Que quieren ustedes—somos Espanoles—y unde esta 
la guerra entre ustedes i nosotros ?” 

Ile was answered by a volley from all our pieces, and 
half-a dozen of us tumbled down, right into the soft mud ; 
those who had the luck to fall on their feet sank to their 
knees in an instant, whilst several who fell head fore- 
most, left a beautiful cast of their phrenological develope- 
ments in the mire. We struggled with al! our might, 
you may imagine, to extricate ourselves, but three out of 
the group were instantly pinned in their clay moulds, by 
the boarding pikes of the slaver’s crew, and died miser- 
ably where they fell, while several others were wounded 
by shot; but our fellows continued to pour in after us, 
and there we soon were, thirty men at the fewest, strug- 
gling, and shouting, and blazing away, using the dead 
bodies of our fallen comrades as stepping stones, to 
advance over, while about fifteen more, as a reserve under 
little Binnacle, had perched themselves on the top of the 
stockade in our rear, and kept pouring in a most destruc- 
tive fire over our heads; while the yells of the men, and 
the barking and worrying of the dogs, who had now 
been let loose, and who were indiscriminately attacking 
whoever was next them, were appalling in the highest 
degree. 

The men who so manfully opposed us, it was our duty 
and our glory to encounter ; but the dogs were the devil, 
—altogether out of our reckoning. It was curious to see 
those who feared not the faco of man, hanging back 


when attacked by one of the blood-hounds. So our an- 
tagonists, although so largely overmatched in numbers, 
had, from the ferocity of their allies, and the soundness 
of their footing, the advantage over us, and made good 
their position on the wooden stage, where they were in 
the act of at length getting another of the carronades, no 
doubt loaded with grape, slewed round and pointed at us, 
when five marines, who had scrambled through the brake, 
took them in flank, and attacked them on the sea face, 
with unexampled fury. The sergeant of the party in- 
stantly shot the leader of the Spanish crew, the powerful 
and very handsome man already mentioned, between the 
shoulders, and he fell forward right on the top of me. 
Still in my dreams I often fancy that I feel the convulsive 
clutches of the dying man, arid the hot blood gurgling 
from his mouth, down my neck, and the choking gasps, 
and the death quiver. 

I was stunned, and must have been overlaid some time, 
for when I wriggled myself clear of the horrible load, 
our fellows had already gained the platform, led by old 
Davie Doublepipe, who was layingyabout him with his 
rusty weapon like a Paladin of old, at one moment shred- 
ding away showers of twigs from the branches that over- 
bung us; at another inflicting deep and deadly gasies on 
his antagonists, his sword raining blood as he whirled 
it round his head, flashing like lightning, while his loud 
growl, like the roaring of the surf after a gale, alternated 
rapidly with his toot/etoo, that gushed shrill and sharp 
from out the infernal noise and smoke and blaze of the 
tumult. Presently the Gazelles and Midges closed hand 
to hand with their antagonists, and the next minute the 
survivors of the latter fairly turned tail, and fled along a 
narrow path, equally muddy as the one we had entered 
by, where many of them stuck up to the knees, and were 
there shot down by our people, but no attempt was mad 
to follow them. A number of men had been terribly 
torn by the bloodhounds, who, when their masters had 
fled, noble brutes as they were, stood gasping and barking 
at the entrance of the opening, covering their retreat as 
it were—spouting out in a bound or two towards us every 
now and then, and immediately retiring, and yelling and 
barking at the top of their pipes. I was going to fire. 
when the Scotish corporal of marines, already introduced 
on the scene, took the liberty of putting in his oar, * Beg 
pardon, Mr. Brail, but let abee for let abee with mad dogs 
and daft foik, is an auld but a very true adage.” I looked 
with an enquiring eye at the poor fellow, who appeared 
worn to the bone with illness, so that I was puzzled to 
understand how Sprawl had brought him with him ; but 
I took his hint, and presently the canine rear-guard beat 
a retreat, and all was quict for a time. 

We now spiked the cannon and capsized them into the 
mud, where they instantly sank, and I had time to lock 
around on the scene of conflict. There lay six of our 
people stark and stiff, countersunk into the soft mud, 
which in two instances was gradually settling over the 
bodies in a bloody mire, while four wounded men were 
struggling to extricate themselves from the tenacious 
clay, and endeavouring to attain the hard footing of the 
platform of planks. Three of them, with the assistance 
of their messmates, did accomplish this, but the fourth 
was too badly hurt, and too faint from the loss of blood, 
to persevere, and in despair threw himsclf back, gasping 
on the bloody quagmire. 

“ What is that ?” said I, while half a dozen dropping 
shots sparkled out from beneath the thick jungle, and at 
the very instant one of the boat-keepers stuck his head 
over the stockade. 

“ The tide has left us, sir, and the mouth of the creek 
has not six inches of water in it, sir. The boats must 
stick hard and fast until next flood.” 

Startling enough this. What was to be done. To 
retreat, for the time, was out of the question, so we had 
no chance but in a forward demonstration. 

“After these miscreants, men,” cried I, having pre- 
viously ordered ten hands back to cover the boats—* after 
them, and drive them from the jungle.” 

“ Tfurrah!” We shoved along the narrow path through 
which the enemy had vanished, and the first thing we 
overtook was one poor devil shot through the neck, 
writhing in agony, and endeavering to extricate himself 
from the slough. He was thrust through on the instant, 
as unceremoniously as if he had been a crushed beetle. 
A little farther on we encountered in another small by- 
track that took away to the left of us, three other men, 
evidently part of the gang, who had been peppering us 
from beneath the coveft of the bushes. These were 
shot down where they stood, and I cannot forget the im- 
ploring glances of the poor fellows as they vainly 
besec na our mercy, and the fearful sight of their 
stretching themselves out,and falling crash back amongst 





the branches when we fired. Two of them seemed to 
fall at once quite dead amongst the bloody leaves, but the 
third, shrieking aloud, had wrestled himself a fathom or 
two into the brake before he received his quietus from a 
marine, who walked close up to him, and shot him 
through the heart. Still we heard the shouts of the rest 
of the party who had retreated, and were now well 
ahead of us, and we pushed on in pursuit—when all at 
once, as if I had been struck by the levin-brand, a flash 
of light blazed across my eyes, and | came to the ground 
by the run. 





CHAPTER II. 
“Wherein L spoke of most disastrous chances, 
OF moving accidents by flood and field.”"—Othello. 

When I came to myself I was sitting in the small 
muddy path through which our antagonists had been 
driven. About a fathom from me, partly hid by the 
mangrove bushes, lay the dead body of one of the white 
crew of the polacre. He had fallen across a stout branch, 
that shot out horizontally from one of the trees at a 
height of about a foot from the ground, so that, while his 
fect and legs rested on the soft black alluvial soil on one 
side of it, his head and relaxed arms hung down on the 
other. He was dressed in the striped shirt already men- 
tioned, largely open at the breast, and wide white fisher- 
man’s drawers, that reached to the knee, made of some 
strong cotton stuff of the same fabric as the India salam- 
pore, so that the garment looked like a Greek kilt. It 
was fastened at the waist by a red silk sash, one end of 
which hung down over the ‘branch across which he lay, 
apparently saturated and heavy with black blood, that 
gave it the appearance of a large purple tassel. His col- 
lapsed loins, where he was Coubled over the branch, look- 
ed as thin and attenuated as if he had been shot in two, 
and his prominent chest and lower extremities merely 
connected by his clothing. His feet and legs, as well as 
his arms, were bare—his shirt-sleeves extending only 
three inches below his shoulder; and it was a fearful sight 
to look on the death-blue colour of the muscles, which 
no longer stood out in well-defined and high relief, but 
had fallen and assumed the rounded appearance of a wo- 
man’s linibs. The crown of his head touched the ground, 
resting on his Jong black hair, that had been worn turned 
up into a knot, but was now spread out in a rich tress, 
a foot beyond him. He had ear-rings in his ears, anda 
road gold crucifix tied round his neck by a cord of spun 
hair—-Alas for her whose raven locks composed the 
strands of it! Tis mouth was open, but his eyes. were 
closed as if he slept ; and a small coal black tuft of bair 
on his chin, under his nether lip, startled one, from its 
conspicuousness in contrast with the deathly pallor of his 
face. He was a very handsome youth, yet the features 
inverted, as his head hung down, assumed from this cir- 
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cumstance an expression so unusual, yet so soft and so 
touchingly inelancholy, that although I had often looked 
on death before, even in my own miserable plight I could 
not help noticing it, and being moved by it. There was 
no wound that | could see, but thick black gouts were 
slowly trickling from the white fresh splintered end of 
the branch that had been split eff in the rush, across 
which he lay; but this was only noticeable at the splinter- 
mark, the sluggish stream being invisible, while it crept 
from his body along the dark green bark ofthe limb of 
the mangrove tree. A small pyramid had already been 
formed on the ground, directly below the end of the 
branch, by the dropping of the coagulating blood. The 
whole scene was pervaded by the faint mysterious light 
of the subdued sunbeams, as they struggled through the 
screen of mutiouless leaves, above where the dead corse 
slept in the deep cold shadow, that to the eye of one sud- 
denly withdrawn from the glare of the tropical noon-tide, 
appeared to approach absolute darkness; still a soft green 
ray, or pensil, like moonlight piercing the thick woven 
leaves of a summer arbour, fell on and floated over the 
fuce and one of the naked arms, until the still features 
appeared to become radiant of themselves—as if they had 
been blanched by it into the self-Juminous whiteness of 
fresh hewn alabaster. 

It was in truth a most piteous sight, and us the image 
of my aged parent rose up, in my extremity, before my 
mind’s eye at the moment, I held up my feeble hands to 
heaven, and prayed fervently unto the Almighty to bless 
her declining years, and, if that my race were indeed 
run, and that now in very truth my place was to know 
me no more, that my sins might, for Christ’s sake, be 
forgiven me. “ Alas, alas!” thought J, bowed down by 
intense suffering to the very dust, ‘ may he too not have 
had a mother?” For a minute, as I slowly recovered 
from the stunning effects of the shot, T sat observing all 
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this, and pressing the torn skin of my forehead to my 
temples with one hand, whilst with the other I kept 
clearing away the blood as it flowed into my eyes; but 
by the time I had perfectly recovered my recollection, 
my sympathy vanished, a!l my thoughts became absorbed, 
and my energies, small as they were at the time, excited 
in almost a supernatural degree by the actual approach 
of a hideous, and, in my helpless condition, probably the 
most appalling danger that a human being could be 
threatened with. 

For a second or two I had noticed that the branch 
across which the dead Spaniard lay, was slightly moved 
now and then, and that some object was advancing from 
beneath it, out of the thicket beyond. I was not long left 
in doubt, for one of the noble blood-hounds now dragged 
himself into the light, and wriggled from amongst the 
mangroves to within a fathom of me. At first when he 
struggled from beneath his master’s body, be began to 
lick his face and hands, and then threw his head back 
with a loud whine, in expectation of some acknowledg- 
ment. Alas! none came; and after another vain attempt, 
pain seemed to make the creature furious, and he s2ized 
the arm next me by the wrist, making the dead bones 
crackle between his teeth in his agony. All at once he 
began to yell and bark, although at intervals he turned 
his fierce eyes on me, and then swung his head violently 
back, and again howled most piteously. 

All this time I could hear the loud shouting of our 
people in the distance, and a scattering shot now and 
then; but the work nearer home was more than suffi- 
cient to occup, me, for the dog, after another inoment of 
comparative repose, suddenly raised himself on his fore- 
paws, and for the first time I could see that he had been 
shot through the spine, near the flank, so that his two 
hind-legs were utterly powerless, and trailing on the 
ground. 

He scrambled on a foot or two further towards me— 
aga‘n all was still, and he lay quiet with his nose resting 
on the ground, as if he had been watching his prey; but 
the next moment pain appeared suddenly to overcome 
him again, and once more he stretched out his fore-paws 
straight before him, and throwing his head back, he set up 
the most infernal howl that ear ever tingled to.“ Mer- 
ciful powers ! can he mean to attack me?” thought I, as 
the fierce creature left the dead body he appeared to be 
watching, and reared himself on his fore-legs, with open 
mouth, and tongue hanging out, uttered the most fear- 
ful cries, between a fierce bark and a howl, and again 
attempted to drag himself towards me. 1 made a des- 
perate effort to rise, but could not; and in the prospect 
of so dreadful a death, [ shouted for aid, as loud as my 
feebleness would let me. Once more suffering seemed 
to overcome the creature’s ferocity, and he stopped and 
yelied again. 

Although I was still in some degree bewildered, and 
almost blinded from the blood that continued to flow 
down my forehead, and the flap of skin that covered my 
left eye, so as effectually to seal it, acting as a dead-light 
as it were; still, for dear life, I grasped my cutlass—alas, 
the blade was broken short off by the hilt! My left 
hand then mechanically clatched my belt where my 
pistol hung—* Ah, it is there, any how.” I instantly 
changed the broken blade into my other band, and with 
the coolness of despair cocked the pistol in my right, 
and lay still, awaiting the approach of my fierce anta- 
gonist, under the tremendous persuasion that my fate 
was inevitable if [ missed him. As I looked in breath- 
less dread, he suddenly gave a scrambling wallop towards 
me—‘] am done for+-God have mercy on me, and re- 
ceive my soul!” Another scramble. I felt his hissing 
hot breath; and the foam that he champed from his 
fangs, as he tossed his head frum side to side in a pa- 
roxysm of rage and pain, fell like snow flakes over my 
face. ‘ Now is the time!” I thrust the pistol into his 
mouth, and pulled the trigger. Almighty powers! it 
flashed in the pan! With my remaining strength I en- 
deavoured tu thrust it down his throat, as he coughed 
up blood and froth into my face; he shook his head, 
clutched the weapon in his teeth, and then threw it from 
him, as if in disappointment that it had not been part 
and portion of his enemy, and again made a snap at my 
shoulder. | struck at him with my broken cutlass—he 
seemed not to feel the blow—and throwing myself back 
as far as 1 could, I shrieked in my extremity to that 
God whom [| had so often slighted and forgotten, for 
mercy to my miserable soul. Crack—a bullet whizzed 
past me. The dog gave a loud, long how}, gradually 
sinking into a low murmur as his fect slid from under 
him, and his head lay open-jawed on the mud—a quiver- 
ing kick of his feet—and he was dead in reality—as | 
was figuratively from fear. 





“ Hillo,” quot old Clinker, the master-at-arms, who 
had come up from the boats, “ who is this fighting with 
beasts at Ephesus, eh?” The moment he recognised 
me, the poor fellow made his apology, althougn, Heaven 
knows, none was required. 

** Beg pardon, sir; I little thought it was you, Mr. Brail, 
who was so near being worried by that vile beast.” 

I breathed again. The bullet that had so nearly prov- 
ed my quietus at the commencement of the action, had 
struck me on the right temple, and, glancing, had ran 
along my whole forehead, ploughing up the skin, as I 
once saw a fallow field torn by a thunderbolt, until it 
reached the left eye, where it detached a large flap of the 
skin, that, as already mentioned, hung down by a tag 
over my larboard daylight, fairly blinding me on that 
side, 

“ Here, Quintin, and Mornington,” said Clinker, to 
two of the people, who followed him, “ here, lend a hand 
to bring Mr. Brail along, will ye ?” They raised me on 
my legs, and gave me a mouthful of grog from a canteen, 
and we proceededgfollowing the voices of our shipmates, 
Comforted by the cordial, I found my strength return 
in some measure; and when I was once satisfied that 
no bones were broken, that I was in fact only and simply 
kilt, my spirits revived, and before we overtook our allies, 
having bathed my wound with rum, and bound it with 
my handkerchief, I was quite able to walk, and talk, and 
in a certain degree to take care of myself. 

The path continued tor about halfa mile farther, and 
in all that route we no longer heard or saw any indica- 
tions of our comrades. “ Why, there is no use in all 
this,” said old Clinker; “ they must have taken another 
direction, so we had better return, and wait the young 
flood tu enable us to back out of the scrape.” 

I considered this the wisest advice that could be given, 
and right-about-face was the word, when a scape-grace 
of a marine, Who had straggled from the main body, 
suddenly came running at the top of his speed from the 
advance, and sung out,—*“ Lord, sir, and messmates, come 
here, como here !” 

“Why, what do you see?” responded Clinker. 

“ Why, sir, here is the queerest sight I ever see’d in 
all my born days.” 

“ What is it, man ? what is it ?”’ exclaimed onc of the 
old quarter-musters of the ship, as we bowled along, fol- 
lowing the man; but the fellow gave no answer, but 
skipped on before us like a dancing-master. Presently 
we arrived at an open space, situated apparently at the 
head of the tortuous mangrove-fringed creek that we had 
landed in. The channel of it was dry, all above the 
crook, about fifty yards from us, where it bent towards 
the east, and full of black slimy mud, overarched entirely 
by the black snake-like roots and branches of the man- 
groves, whose upper branches, as usual, supported a thick 
matted canopy of green leaves, while all below was bare 
naked convolutions of green weather-stained stems and 
branches. The muddy canal seemed to end at this spot. 
under the dark green shade of the bushes. In its obscene 
channel, hauled close up to the head of the creek, lay a 
large Eboe canoe, about fifty feet long, the bottom hol- 
lowed out of one single tree, but the top-sides were built 
of some kind of hardwood plank, so as to raise the gun- 
wale about a foot above the ledge of the original vessel. 
The two bamboo masts were unshipped, and stowed 
amidships on the thwarts, and above twenty paddles 
were ranged uprightly, with the blade resting on the 
bottom, on each side of the masts. 

There was a heavy log of unhewn wood, about thirty 
fect long, laid across the head of the creek, where it ter- 
minated, on which three grey parrots were clawing up 
and down, being fastened by the legs with pieces of twine. 

Immediately adjoining the end of the creek, or lagoon, 
was an open area of about fifty yards in diameter—the 
soil appearing to have been mixed with white ashes, and 
then baked, or rammed down into a hard floor. This 
open space was girdled in with a thick forest of cashew 
trees on the land side, through which several paths 
opened ; while on every other, except the small space 
where it opened on the head of the creek, it was sur- 
rounded by thick mangrove bushes. In the very centre 
of the cleared space stood a native house, a long, low, 
one-story, mud building, about forty feet in length, by 
fifleen wide, and thatched with the leaves of the dwarf] 
palm. It had one large aperture in the roof amidshirs, 
raised a foot or two by piled turf, from which curled up 
a thick stream of blue smoke; qut there was no opening 
on the side we approached it from, beyond a low door, not 
above three feet high; indeed, the eaves of the house 
itself were not above four feet from the ground. 

Right in front of us, and precisely opposite the door, 
ensconced in a curious nondesript chair of wicker-work, 





sat, very druk apparently, and more than half asleep, 
a ponderous midcle-aged negro, dressed in a most primi- 
tive fashion, his sole article of clothing being a common 
woollen blanket, with a hole cut in the middle for his 
head to pass through, while the sides were fastened to- 
gether with wooden skewers, which effectually confined 
his arms; so that there he was, all blanket and head, 
and sound asleep, or pretending to be so, although the 
sun shone down into the open space with a fierceness 
that would lave broiled the brains of any other man, 
had they been covered by a common skull. We were 
all speedily congregated round this beauty; there was 
no one in attendance on him, and we had no means of 
judging of his quality. 

“T say, my good man,” quoth Lieutenant Sprawl, 
“ pray, did you see any white men—Spaniards—pass 
this way ?” 

The sleeper appeared slowly to recover the control of 
his faculties: he first stared at the interrogator, then at 
me, and then at our people. He wished to seem, or really 
was, overcome with surprise. Presently the lieutenant, 
having for a moment left him, to look around and recon- 
noitre the lay of the land, a little reefer, Joe Peake by 
name, stole up to him, and whether or no the aforesaid 
mid had taken a small pull at his canteen, I cannot tell, 
but he rattled out in the car of the dormant savage, “I say, 
my sleeping beauty, if you don’t tell us in a twinkling 
whereabouts these Spanish ragamuffins are stowed 
away, by Saint Patrick, but I will make free to waken 
you with the point of this cutlass here, and in a way by 
no means ceremonious at all, at all;” and suiting the 
action to the word, he gave the sable Morpheus a very 
sufficing progue with the point of his weapon, about the 
region of the midriff, which instantaneously extracted a 
yell, worthy of any Bengal tiger that I had ever tumbled 
up to see. Presently the howling subsided into articu- 
late sounds, but not one of the party could make any 
thing ship-shape out of the barbarous exclamations. 

** Now, my darlin’,” continued wee middy, “ try toder 
tack, dear ;” and he again excited the savages corpo- 
reals, after a very sharp fashion, with the same instru- 
ment, and the howl was louder than before. 


“ Now, may the devil fly away with ine,” quoth the 
imp, * but I will blow your brains out, you drunken thief 
of the world, if you don’t give me a legitimate reply — 
you ill-bred spalpeen, you Answer me in English, 
you scoundrel ;”* and to our very great sugprise indeed, 
forthwith out-spoke our sable acquaintance. 

“ Fillo, where de devil is 1—who you, eh? What you 
wantee here? I hab no slave to give you. De Caridad, 
him do get every one I get. So, good men, gv to hell all 
of you—do—very mosh go to hell—do.” 

The barbarian again fell back on his seat, either asleep, 
or feigning to be so, and began to snore like a rhino- 
ceros. By this time Davie Doublepipe’s attention was 
attracted to a noise within the house. ‘ Now, Master 
Blueskin,” said he, “ have the kindness to open the door 
there ;” and then, as if suddenly recullecting himself, in 
a voice of thunder he exclaimed—* Surround the house, 
men. Shoot any one who tries to escape.” 

All this seemed at length to arouse our sluggish friend, 
who immediately got up, and staggered a few paces to- 
wards the margin of the wood, where a most remarkable 
object met our eyes. It was a Fetish hut or temple, com- 
posed of a shed about ten feet square, raised on four 
bamboos. From the eaves or thatch of the roof, to the 
ground, might have measured ten feet ; and three feet 
below the roof there was a platform rigged, on which sat 
the most unearthly and hideous production of the hand 
of man that [ had ever witnessed. It was a round, pot- 
bellied, wooden figure, abuut two feet high, with an en- 
ormous head, a mouth from ear to car, and little, dimin- 
ntive, spindly legs and arms. A haman skull, with the 
brain scooped out, but the red scalp, and part of the hair, 
and the flesh of the face adhering to it, while the lower 
jaw had been torn away, was hung round this horrible 
looking image's neck. Immediately beneath there was 
a heap of white smouldering cinders, as if the embers of 
a large fire had been swept together, with three or four 
white bones protruding from the glowing fissures in the 
cake of white ashes, which, from their peculiar shape 
and extraordinary whiténess, gave me some shuddering 
qualms, as to the kind of living creature to which they 
had belonged. The whole space round the heap, under 
the platform on which the Fetish stood, as well as the 
posts of the rude and horrible temple itself, was sprinkled 
with fresh black spdts like dried blood.—I doubted ex- 
ceedingly whether the same had ever circulated through 
the hearts of bulls or goats, 

“ Now, my good man, bestir you, and let us into the 
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